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J, DYER SIMPSON SEES 
COMING ECONOMIC MEET 
AS POSSIBLE BIG EVENT 


Royal-L. & L. & G. General Mer. 
Thinks It May Help Towards 
Trade Stabilizing 


LEFT ENGLAND AUGUST 26 








Financial-Commercial Problems Pri- 
marily International; Insurance 
Co.’s Meet Crisis Well 


J. Dyer Simpson, one of the general 
managers of the Royal and the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, two companies which 
are transacting business in ninety-six 
countries, sails tonight for England. Last 
year he visited South Africa. The year 
before he went to the Scandinavian 
countries and as far east as Russia. On 
his present visit he has spent a fortnight 
in Canada; has gone to the Coast and 
back; has been at New Orleans and At- 
lanta. He left London on August 26, 
and with him is P. M. Spence, London 
financial secretary of the Royal and Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe. 

Mr. Simpson is well-known over here 
as he was deputy assistant manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
Montreal in 1915; then became local 
manager in Tronton, and later assistant 
manager in New York. He was secre- 
tary of the Federal Union also and as- 
sistant secretary of the Star. In 1925 
he returned to the head office in Liver- 
pool; became assistant general manager 
later, and in the fall of 1931 was made 
a general manager of both companies. 
He first went with the L. & L. & G. in 
1904, his early experience being in Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

Basic Trouble Today Is International 

Seen by a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter at the head offices of 
the Royal-Liverpool, 150 William Street, 
New York, on Wednesday of this week 
Mr. Simpson answered some questions 
relative to the economic and insurance 
situation. He believes that the inter- 
national economic conference to be held 
in London some weeks from now is to 
be one of the most important of all con- 
ferences. In telling why he said: 

“The basic trouble today is interna- 
tional as opposed to national. There are 
many problems of an acute nature which 
are not confined to any one country but 
are the problems of all nations. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the gravest problems 
of international trade is the base rate 
ot exchange. For example, as between 
the United States and Great Britain 
British companies must discount approx- 
mately 30% and as between Great Brit- 
ain and Australia there is a further dis- 
count of approximately 25%. Between 
these extremes there are many varying 
Percentages of difference which makes 
commerce between nations more difficult 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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“Only a Blacksmith” 


So might the unthinking white-collar-man speak of an 
artisan in that craft. And few would associate him with 
books, or would imagine that his skill could be increased 
by study of methods of working iron and steel. Yet, 
here in Philadelphia a few days ago a blacksmith died, 
and among his effects were thirty books on the art of 
tempering steel. 


Salesmen of life insurance books tell us that the 
readiest buyer is the successful underwriter, and the 
man who most usually says “No” or “I haven’t time to 
read” is the man of small production, who is too indif- 
ferent to do more than make a bare living, or who 
ineffectively flusters around from morning until night 
and thinks he has no time to study, or who declares that 
“All this modern educational stuff is the bunk.” 


A blacksmith and thirty books pertaining to metals! 
A life underwriter, and how many books pertaining to 
his art? 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
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TWO GREENWICH VILLAGE 
“ARTISTS” ARE AGENTS 
IN REPLACEMENT BATTLE 


How Sale of Two Insurance Policies 
Costs George Frey His 
Licenses 


CHARGE SECTION VIOLATION 














First Revocation in Years Under 
Section 60 of New York 
Code 





General agents and managers in 
Greater New York feel that the recent 
action of the New York Insurance De- 
partment in revoking three licenses of 
George Frey of 90 John Street, New 
York, to sell life insurance is of more 
than routine importance because he was 
accused of violation of Section 60 of 
the New York Insurance Code. 

For years there has not been a license 
revocation under Section 60 for the rea- 
son that it is exceedingly difficult to 
persuade the insured to appear before 
the New York Insurance Department’s 
complaint bureau and induce him to fur- 
nish the proof that there has been 
enough of a violation to warrant license 
revocation. In the presence of Laverne 
Wood of the complaint bureau, or one 
of the deputies of the Department. con- 
ducting a hearing, witnesses who can 
give damaging testimony are apt to be 
exceedingly clamlike. 


Text of Section 60 

The lines of Section 60 considered by 
the Department in the Frey case follow: 

“Nor shall any agent make any mis- 
leading representation or incomplete 
comparison of policies or certificates of 
membership to any person insured in any 
such corporation, or to any member of 
any such society, for the purpose of in- 
ducing or tending to induce any such 
person or member to lapse, forfeit or 
surrender his said insurance or member- 
ship in any society.” 

Scene in Artist Colony 


While the Frey case is serious, and 
will clear the atmosphere somewhat in 
the perplexing replacement situation 
which has attracted the earnest attention 
of the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers and the agency division of the Am- 
erican Life Convention, it had certain 
humorous twists by reason of the man- 
ner in which Frey was led on to talk 
by a couple of life insurance men who 
got on the job after Frey had his original 
interview with the insured—Dudley G. 
Summers, an artist who has a studio at 
27 West Tenth Street, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York City. Summers listened 
attentively to Frey and postponed action 
by saying he desired to consult his part- 
ner. Later, he asked Agent Frey to re- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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National Leaders To Discuss Security 
heme at Life Presidents 
Convention 


No meeting in the insurance business 
draws such a gathering of prominent 
leaders as that of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents held in New York 
each year and the annual convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria December 8 and 9 
will be especially notable by reason of 
the distinguished group of speakers to 
be heard. 

National and state leaders will join 
with prominent life insurance presidents 
in discussing different phases of the 
theme of the meeting which will be 
“Broadening Life Values Through Se- 
curity.” 

From New England there will be 
United States Senator Felix Hebert of 
Rhode Island and Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross of Connecticut. Governor Cross 
will speak on “Relations of State Gov- 
ernments to Business Security.” Gardner 
Cowles, Sr., president and publisher of 
the Des Moines Register and the Des 
Moines Tribune, and a member of the 
board of directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, will represent the 
West. President Henry I. Harriman, 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
whose subject will be “Sound Business 
Policies Essential to Security,” will come 
from Washington, D. C. The South will 
be represented by Governor Sennett 
Conner of Mississippi, who will address 
the meeting on “Balancing a State’s 
Budget.” 

Canada will contribute to the discus- 
sions through a distinguished statesman, 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, P.C., K.C., minister 
of justice and attorney general of the 
Dominion. He will speak on “World 
Co-operation.” 

An equally imposing array of leaders 
will represent life insurance on the pro- 
gram. President Thomas A. Buckner of 
the New York Life, as previously an- 
nounced, will be chairman of the con- 
vention. In opening the session he will 
sound the keynote of the meeting, 
‘Broadening Life Values Through Se- 
curity.’ 

During the depression years the sta- 





JOHN R. HARDIN, 
President, 
The Mutual Benefit Life 


bility of life insurance investments has 
become increasingly a matter of public 
interest. President John R. Hardin of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, will present the 
results of a special original survey cov- 
ering the investment operations of life 
insurance companies for the last three 
years, including 1932. 


Other topics to be discussed by promi- 
nent executives in the life insurance 
business range all the way from a study 
of the agents’ work in fostering the se- 
curity of American institutions to the 
subject of improving human _ values 
through health. A life insurance leader 
who is active in the legal field will dis- 
cuss law as a guardian of security, while 
still another company executive will 
speak on “Security Plus for the Ameri- 
can Family.” The importance of sound 
life risk selection will receive attention. 

William A. Tarver of Texas, the new 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, will analyze 
human problems arising in insurance su- 
pervision. 


Wide Experiences of Speakers 


As diverse as the various geograph- 
ical sections they represent, the careers 
of the speakers from outside the insur- 
ance field offer striking contrasts in their 
contributions to American life. Follow- 
ing widely-separated channels, the broad 
range of their achievements is indicative 
of the comprehensive outlook on pres- 
ent-day affairs which they will bring to 
the discussions of security. 


Legislator and Legal Expert 


Insurance and governmental service are 
singularly linked in the career of United 
States Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode 
Island. He was an official of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Department for eight- 
een years, served the judiciary of his 


state and, while he did not seek office, 
took an active interest in its political 
welfare. 

Long 


hours 











M. ALBERT LINTON, 
President, 
Provident Mutual Life 


spent poring over law 





Convention Chairman 











THOMAS A. BUCKNER, 
President, New York Life 


books at night started him on his career 
as a specialist in insurance law and laid 
the foundation for the years of public 
service that ultimately carried him, as a 
representative of Rhode Island, to the 
highest legislative body in the country. 
Elected to the United States Senate in 
1928, he is a member of several of its im- 
portant committees. 

An authority on insurance law, his 
advice has been widely sought by United 
States Senate committees and state and 
provincial legislatures in this country and 
Canada. Last year, as chairman of the 
Senate committee investigating unem- 





Photo Underwood & Underwood 
JAMES A. FULTON, 
President, 
Home Life 


ployment insurance, he went abroad to 
study such systems in Europe, adding 
an international viewpoint to the broad 
perspective on insurance and govern- 
mental affairs which he will bring to the 
convention. 


Journalist, Banker and Business Man 


Seldom do careers extend into such 
markedly contrasting fields as that of 
Gardner Cowles, Sr., publisher of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. He 
was appointed last June to fill the va- 
cancy on the board of directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
caused by the resignation of General 
Charles G. Dawes. He has been a bank- 
er and has served two terms in the 
legislature of his native Iowa. Not un- 
til he was forty-two did Mr. Cowles 
enter daily newspaper work. Today, the 
chief executive of thriving twin dailies 
and a Sunday newspaper in Des Moines, 
he retains his grasp on financial affairs 
as a director of banking institutions and 
is active in public service. 

Not only as an editor but also through 
his business ability he attained promi- 
nence in middle western journalism. 
His Des Moines Register, Tribune and 
Sunday Register have been marked suc- 
cesses through his initiative. The prac- 
tical business viewpoint of Mr. Cowles 
as well as his present connection with 
one of the country’s most active agen- 
cies for combatting the depression will 
give significance and breadth to his ad- 
dress at the convention. 


Achievements of a Statesman 


When the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, P.C., 
K.C., minister of justice and attorney 
general of Canada, addresses the con- 
vention on “World Co-operation,” his 
audience will hear a statesman who has 
served in the Dominion Parliament since 
the beginning of the century. It was 
no mere coincidence when he first took 
his seat in 1900 that he represented the 
same constituency which, twenty-four 
years before, had elected his father. The 
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Preliminary Program 





Theme: “Broadening Life Values 


Through Security.” 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 10 A. M. 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairman; president, New 
York Life. 
Address by Felix Hebert, 
ator from Rhode Island. 


United States Sen- 


“World Co-operation,” Hon. Hugh Guthrie, 
P.C., K.C., minister of justice, Dominion of 
Canada. 

Messages of Greeting from: American Life 


Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association of Life Un- 


Canadian 
National 


Convention, 
Association, 
derwriters. 

Recess for luncheon in Jade Room (adjoining). 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 2:30 P -M. 

“Improving Human Values Through Health,’ 
Dr. Augustus S. Knight, medical director, Met- 
ropolitan Life. 

“Relation of State 
Security,” Governor Wilbur L. 
necticut. 

“Security and Equity Through 
tion,” Ray D. Murphy, vice-president, 
Life Assurance Society. , 

“Life Insurance and the Security of American 
Institutions,” James A. Fulton, president, Home 
Life, New York. 

Executive session to elect officers and for the 
transaction of routine business. 

Committee meetings. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 10 A. M. 

“Three Years of Performance,” John R. Har- 
din, president, Mutual Benefit Life. 

“Security Plus for the American Family,” M. 
Albert Linton, president, Provident Mutual Life. 


Governments to Business 
Cross of Con- 


Sound Selec- 
Equitable 


“Law, the Guardian of_ Security,” George 
Young, general counsel, National Life of Ver- 
mont. 


“Human Problems of Insurance Supervision,” 
William A. Tarver, president, National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners; chairman, 
board of Insurance Commissioners of Texas. 

Recess for luncheon in Jade Room (adjoin- 


ing). 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 2:30 P. M. 

“Sound Business Policies Essential to Se- 
curity,” Henry I. Harriman, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

“Balancing a State’s Budget,” Governor Sen- 
nett Conner of Mississippi. 

Address by: Gardner Cowles, Sr.. publisher, 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, Des 
Moines, Ia.; member of board of directors, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

General Discussion. 

Committee reports. 


name of Guthrie has been associated 
with distinguished service to the Cana- 
dian Government since shortly after the 
confederation and his parliamentary suc- 
cession was a natural sequence. 

Since then the numerous high official 
positions which he has held eloquently 
bespeak his political heritage and per- 
sonal capabilities. He has been chair- 
man of the railway committee of the 
House of Commons, solicitor general, 
minister of national defence and leader 
of his party in Parliament. The port- 
folio of militia and defence has been 
twice in his keeping. He was created 
king’s counsel! in 1902 and in 1919 be- 
came a member of the privy council. 

He has repeatedly been a figure in 
international affairs. In 1920 he repre- 
sented Canada at the international fi- 
nancial conference summoned by the 
League of Nations at Brussels and was 

















WILBUR L. CROSS, 
Governor of Connecticut 


HENRY I. HARRIMAN, 
President, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

gent for the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission in London. Two years ago he 
was a Canadian delegate to the London 
Imperial Conference. At the recent Im- 
perial Economic Conference in Ottawa 
he was one of five leaders to represent 
his country. 

Trained in the law and an able mem- 
ber of that profession, he has carried on 
the family tradition of service in the 
government. A tribute to his magnetic 
personality is the fact that he has been 
elected by the same constituency under 
the successive banners of three political 


parties. Long a Liberal, as was his 
father, in 1917 he joined the Union 
forces. He has since won four elections 


as a Conservative. Two years ago he 
succeeded the Hon. Ernest LaPointe as 
minister of justice and attorney general. 
Educator and State Executive 

To step from quiet halls of learning 
into the hurly-burly of the political arena 
after almost half a century in cap and 
gown is the unique experience of Gov- 
ernor Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut. 
Elected in November, 1930, as the first 
Democratic governor in twenty years of 
a traditionally Republican state, his ac- 
tivities as its chief executive are super- 
imposed on a life work in educational 
circles. Graduate of Yale, Governor 
Cross returned to his alma mater almost 
forty years ago to become a familiar 
and prominent figure in its academic life. 
During his occupation of various chairs 
of learning, including that of dean of 
the Yale Graduate School and Sterling 
Professor of English, his participation in 
the world of letters has been extensive. 
ITis rich lite outout has formed a 


‘rary 





SENNETT CONNER, 
Governor of Mississippi 








HUGH GUTHRIE, P.C., K.C., 
Minister of Justice, 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


notable contribution to the intellectual 
life of the country. He became editor 
of the Yale Review in 1911 and despite 
the pressure of his present duties still 
finds time to conduct that publication. 
It was his ability as a speaker that 
first attracted attention to him as a gu- 
bernatorial possibility. With his broad 
intellectual background, his public ut- 
terances have been marked by a wide 
grasp of subjects. He will address the 
convention on “Relation of State Gov- 
ernments to Business Security.” 


Career of Mr. Harriman 


Life insurance executives in attend- 
ance at the meeting will be interested 
in the message which President Henry I. 
Harriman of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce will bring to the gathering. Par- 
alleling a career in the industrial field, 
his civic activities and deep interest in 
public welfare form an _ appropriate 
background for his address on “Sound 
Business Policies Essential to Security.” 
Since the time twenty-five years ago 
when he directed the establishment of 
the first station in a chain of hydro- 
electric plants that were later welded into 
the New England Power Co., he has 
been identified almost continuously with 
organized business movements and has 
given liberally of his talents to matters 
affecting public interest. As chairman 
of the Metropolitan Planning Board of 
Massachusetts he assisted in coordinat- 
ing the municipal plans of more than 
forty communities in greater Boston. 
He was also instrumental in moderniz- 
ing the street railway system of that 
city. He has been president of the Bos- 
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FELIX HEBERT, 
U. S. Senator from Rhode Island 








Reception Committee 








The reception committee for the Life 


Presidents’ twenty-sixth annual conyen- 
tion follows: 

Chandler Bullock, Worcester, Chair- 
man. 

Leighton McCarthy, Toronto, vice- 
chairman. 


Oswald J. Arnold, Minneapolis. 
Morgan B. Brainard, Hartford. 
William BroSmith, Hartford. 
George I. Cochran, Los Angeles. 
W. Howard Cox, Cincinnati. 
Cornelius A. Craig, Nashville. 
Walton L. Crocker, Boston. 

David S. Dickenson, Binghamton. 
Edward D. Duffield, Newark. 
Frederick H. Ecker, New York. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Chicago. 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Jersey City, 
Carl Heye, New York. 

David F. Houston, New York. 
Fred A. Howland, Montpelier. 
Albert L. Key, Chattanooga. 
William A. Law, Philadelphia. 
Clarence B. Little, Bismarck, N. D. 
Thomas B. Macaulay, Montreal. 
Henry M. Merriam, Springfield, III. 
Henry S. Nollen, Des Moines. 
Thomas I. Parkinson, New York. 
Sylvan B. Phillips, Portland, Me. 
Julian Price, Greensboro, N. C. 
William H. Sargeant, Springfield, Mass. 
Harry L. Seay, Dallas. 

George W. Smith, Boston. 
Howard S. Wilson, Lincoln, Neb. 
Herbert H. Woollen, Indianapolis. 


ton Chamber of Commerce and _ has 
served on important committees as well 
as the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 


Although he was educated for the law, 
public utility development early claimed 
Mr. Harriman’s attention. In addition 
to the work of expanding power systems 
in New England he has devoted himself 
extensively to problems of municipal 
transportation in that section of the 
country and through his official connec- 
tion with numerous power and transit 
organizations is still actively interested 
in these fields. His experience in indus- 
trial development and his close touch 
with business problems throughout the 
nation will lend added importance to his 
address. 


Balancing a State’s Budget 


With’ the depression presenting ever- 
increasing financial problems to _law- 
making bodies throughout the country 
the subject “Balancing a State’s Budget” 
is significant and timely. A discussion 
of this topic by Governor PF cthen Con- 
ner of Mississippi under whose admin- 
istration budgetary gaps have been suc- 


(Continued on Page 22) 








GARDNER COWLES, SR., 
Publisher, The Des Moines (la.) 
Register & Tribune 
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Guy W. Cox a Trustee 
Of Boston University 


JOHN HANCOCK GEN. COUNSEL 





College Has 14,000 Students and Was 
Founded In 1869; Career of 
Mr. Cox 





Guy W. Cox, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the John Hancock Mutual, 
has been appointed a trustee of Boston 
University. 

An alumnus of Dartmouth College, Mr. 
(ox entered Boston University Law 
School, from which he was graduated in 


GUY W. COX 


189% and engaged in the practice of law 
in Boston until his official association in 
19223 with the John Hancock. He is 
widely known in professional and polit- 
ical circles, hailing from an illustrious 
family. Former Governor Channing H. 
Cox of Massachusetts and Judge Louis 
S. Cox of the Superior Court are his 
brothers. 

Founded in 1869 with the purpose of 
offering educational opportunity to stu- 
dents in every walk of life, Boston Uni- 
versity is admirably fulfilling its mis- 
sion. It has a student body of about 
14,000 in twelve schools in various parts 
of the city, but a building project now 
under way will eventually bring its ac- 
tivities into a center along the banks of 
the Charles. 





FORT DEARBORN MASSACRE 





Union Central Life’s Presentation of 
Historic Event Broadcasted on 
Chicago Exposition Grounds 
The log replica of historic old Fort 
Dearborn, in the Century of Progress 
Exposition grounds in Chicago, turned 
modern one day this month and became 
a broadcasting studio for the Union Cen- 
tral Life’s “Roses and Drums” presen- 
tation of the Fort Dearborn Massacre. 
Microphones, amplifiers and other radio 
equipment occupied the stockade where, 
in the original Fort 120 years ago, the 
buckskin- clad defenders emptied their 
fintlocks in their last desperate stand. 
Upwards of 400 invited guests, the ca- 
pacity of the Fort, watched the broad- 

cast. 

Tom Powers, New York Theater Guild 
star, played the leading role of Capt. 
William K. Wells. The cast, fifty in 
all, were dressed in costumes of the day. 





HEAR VASH YOUNG 


Vash Young, widely known Equitable 
Society producer whose books, “A For- 
tune to Share” and “Let’s Start Over 
Again,” have achieved considerable pop- 
ularity, was speaker at yesterday’s ses- 
‘ion of the “Depression- -Busting” selling 
course being given by the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization of the Guardian 
Life in New York City. 











Be A “Brop” 


In times like these the world has 
need of men who are unselfish in 
their service to others. 


No group has greater opportunity to serve 
than that given to salesmen of life 
insurance. 


Your policyholders look to you for sound 
advice and comfort. 


Give it to them. 
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H. O. Life Underwriters’ 
Program Is Announced 


HUNTER, THOMPSON TO SPEAK 
New York Meeting Opens November 16; 


Forty-four Companies Now Be- 
long to Association 








When the Home Office Life Under- 
writers convene at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, November 16 and 
17, they will be privileged to hear, among 
others, two distinguished actuaries: John 
S. Thompson, vice-president and math- 
ematician, Mutual Benefit, president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, and 
Arthur Hunter, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, New York Life. 

Organized two years ago, this associa- 
tion, of which the president is Austin D. 
Reiley, supervisor of risks of the Mutual 
Life, has an enrollment from forty-four 
member companies of eighty-six repre- 
sentatives, engaged in their respective 
companies in the selection of insurance 
risks submitted. 


Highlights of Program 


On the program for the forthcoming 
meeting are: 

Donald B. Semans, chief underwriter, Lin- 
coln National: “Insuring Juveniles and the 
Smaller Risks.” 

W. L. Sitgreaves, underwriter, Aetna Life: 
“The Underwriting of Reinstatements.” 

C. H. Beckett, actuary, State Life of Indiana: 
“Moral Hazard- Habits.” 

Samuel G. Hopkins, underwriter, Penn Mu- 
tual: ‘Underwriting Military and Naval Risks.” 

Godfrey Moora, associate supervisor of risks, 
Mutual Life: “How the Companies May Make 
Fuller Use of Inspection Services.” 

Allen Spencer, vice-president, Retail Credit 
Compeny : “What the Companies May Do to 
Improve the Inspection Service.’ 

Winston E. Fox, underwriter, State Mutual: 
“Tannery Workers.” 

Roy F. Edwards, manager, statistical depart- 
ment, Prudential: “Trend of Fatal Accident 
Rates for Men in Certain Railroad Occupations.” 

Dr. William J. McConnell, assistant medical 
director, Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life: “Silicosis in the Foundry Indus- 
try.” 


Harold Davies, chief, occupational rating sec- 
tion, Equitable Society: ‘Professional Ath- 
letes.” 

_ Valentine Howell, associate actuary, Pruden- 
tial : “Remarks on the Double Indemnity Ben- 
efit.’ 

Morris Pitler, statistician, Research Section, 
Mutual Life: “Abrasives Industry.” 


John R. Harris, manager, Ordinary 
Application Division, Metropolitan Life, 
the incoming president of the associa- 
tion, will be elected at the opening ses- 
sion of the New York meeting. 





TO INTRODUCE HOOVER 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential and acting head of Princeton 
University, has been selected by the Re- 
publican state committee of New Jersey 
to introduce President Hoover when he 
speaks at Military Park in Newark on 
Monday. The President plans a stop 
there on his way to New York. 





AID UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 


One of the first companies to pledge 
support to the emergency unemployment 
fund is the New York Life whose em- 
ployes handed in pledges authorizing a 
percentage deduction from their salaries. 
Last Winter the employes and agents of 
the company subscribed for more than 
$52,000 to aid the fund. 





HELEN HURRELL MARRIED 

Miss Helen V. Hurrell, daughter of 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, was mar- 
ried Tuesday evening to William W. Mc- 
Horney of Montclair, N. J. The wedding 
was held at Christ Episcopal Church in 
Glen Ridge. 





LEIPER AGAIN SECRETARY 
Bart Leiper, of the Pilot Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., has been reappointed 
secretary- -treasurer of the Life Group of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
following the resignation of Frank J. 
Price, Jr., of the Prudential. 
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How Insurance Meets 
Test, Told by Putnam 


BULWARK OF FINANCIAL SAFETY 





Companies In 1931 Paid $3,500,000,000 
To Beneficiaries and Policyholders; 
Praises Those Who Keep Policies 





In a talk before the First District Con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation 
of America at Springfield, Mass., the 
“Relation of Life Insurance to Business 
and Advertising” was discussed by Henry 
H. Putnam, manager department of pub- 
licity, John Hancock Mutual Life. 


“During the past two and a half— 
nearly three years—we have all been 
through a thorough drubbing,” he said. 
“General business has suffered, financial 
institutions have failed, advertising has 
shrunk; even the savings banks and life 
insurance companies have felt the pinch 
of conditions. 

“The legal life insurance companies of 
the country have in force today approx- 
imately 110 billions of dolars. They hold 
over twenty-one billions of well secured 
assets to carry out the obligations re- 
presented by that sum of insurance in 
force, be it tomorrow, a year from today, 
twenty years, or at the end of half a 
century. 

“Of these assets twenty billion are 
legal reserves accumulated on a conser- 
vative investment and _ interest-bearing 
basis. The balance, one billion 200 mill- 
ion, is a general surplus or safety fund 
to make the contracts doubly secure. 

“The expenses of the legal reserve life 
insurance companies (I refer more parti- 
cularly to mutual companies, with which 
I am connected) are the lowest of any 
kind of business with which I am famil- 
iar, based on the percentage of cost for 
transmitting the raw product in its fin- 
ished form to the consumer.” 

Mr. Putnam saw that during 1931, 
when business conditions were at their 
worst, the legal reserve life insurance 
companies of America and Canada paid 
out to policyholders in round numbers 
the enormous sum of three and a half 
billions. 

“This money was received by benefic- 
iaries of policyholders who died during 
that period, and by living policyholders 
whose endowment matured,” the speaker 
continued. “There were also large sums 
to living policyholders on dividends 
earned, Also, there were a large num- 
ber of policyholders who were pinched 
and felt unable to keep up their insur- 
anc. In many such cases they suddenly 
became aware that their policies con- 
tained substantial cash values, available 
to them at the time of their trouble. 

“This total of three and a half billions 
was paid out to policyholders from cur- 
rent premium receipts from insurance in 
force and from new business written 
exceeding fifteen billions, and also inter- 
est from invested assets. 

“No securities were dumped on the 





PROMISES ARE EASY .. . 
PERFORMANCES, DIFFICULT 


Public confidence is a fragile jewel. 


For more than a quarter of a century The Midland Mutual 


Life Insurance Company has been building public confidence 
on the firm foundation of never making a promise that could 


not be fulfilled. 


This public confidence is reflected in the strong financial 
position that this company holds in the life insurance world. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceeds Its Promises” 








market to affect values. On the contrary, 
the companies had excess receipts of one 
billion dollars to invest in new securities. 
Therefore, the companies’ strong finan- 
cial position helped to hold the market 
up and prevented it from going lower. 
The enormous sums paid out to individ- 
uals and corporations helped to avoid 
bankruptcy, as in many cases bank loans 
had to be met under pressure by re- 
course to life insurance reserves.” 


Tribute to Those Who Resist Lapsation 


Speaking of policy loans Mr. Putnam 
said, “ In many such cases the policy- 
holders, instead of taking the cash sur- 
render and discontinuing the policies, 
preferred to take a loan for a part or 
the whole of their cash values, rather 
than to go to a bank for this purpose. 

“How much better off are the policy- 
holders who took loans on their policies, 
than those who took the reserves, giving 
up their policies entirely, putting them 
in a position where, at an advanced age, 





New York City 





cAnnouncing the addition of 
Joseph I. Coles 


to our brokerage department 


Isadore Freid Agency 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd St. 


Murray Hill 2-4500 








they are obliged to take out insurance at 
higher rates. 

“No, in spite of all the queer theories 
and discussion by insurance counsellors 
who want to switch policies from one 
company to another in order to get a 
new commission .I hand it to the pol- 
icyholder who needed money, but stuck 
to his full insurance, borrowed on the 
reserve, paid the company its rate of 
interest, continued to receive dividends 
on the full amount of the policy.” 





FIFTY YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 

John C. Griffin of Skowhegan, Me., 
has completed fifty years as an active 
agent of the Travelers. He is one of a 
very small group of men who have been 
with the company since the early 
eighties. 


New Production Mgr. 
of Sackerman & Lewis 


C. M. SPERO HAS C. L. U. DEGREE 





Formerly a Unit Manager of Equitable 
Society, Seven Years In Insur- 
ance Business 





Carl M. Spero, who has been appointed 
production manager of the Sackerman & 
Lewis agency, Massachusetts Mutual, js 
a C. L. U. man, who has been in life 
insurance seven years. He started in the 
business with Louis Lane, who at the 





CARL M. SPERO 


time was an Equitable Society manager. 
Mr. Spero served as a unit manager of 
the Equitable until 1929 when he and 
Leroy A. Whitelaw formed the Spero- 
Whitelaw Co., Inc. Before going into 
life insurance Mr. Spero was a sales- 
man in another line of business. With 
Sackerman & Lewis he will take com- 
plete charge of the full-time organiza- 
tion of the firm, finding and training 
men as well as devoting attention to the 
brokerage and surplus clientele of the 
agency. 

Sackerman & Lewis have started on 
a program of expansion of its full-time 
organization and has in mind selecting 
men who will make potential chartered 
life underwriters. Educational training 
will be on professional lines. The volume 
of the agency has shown a substantial 
gain every month for the last fou 
months and expect 1932 to be its best 
year. 





OPPORTUNITY 


We propose to give ever 
man his chan si 


TRUE TO THE 


NAME OF 


pen lincoln 


LINCOLN ! 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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HOOVER or ROOSEVELT 





Some say it will be Hoover - Others say it will be Roosevelt 






But with either man as our next president, the good old 


U. S. A. will surely continue to forge ahead. 





Neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. Roosevelt can bring back 
prosperity single-handed. The surest way to hasten its return 
is for everyone to do his best, and work intensively at his own 


particular job. 






We, in the life insurance business, can do our share, and 


incidentally increase our earnings, by having a larger number 


of sales interviews each day. 


bn 


General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Missouri Department 
View of Interlocking 


COMMENTS ON HOLDING CO’S 


Asks What Service An Investment 
Company Which Owns Insurance 
Companies Can Furnish 








The following ts a copy of the talk 
made by Commissioner Thompson of Mis- 
souri in discussing the paper of Commiss- 
ioner Olsness, North Dakota, relative to 
interlocking boards of directors and hold- 
ing companies, which formed the basis for 
the action taken by the commissioners in 
Dallas for a committee to survey the sub- 
ject with the object of preparing legisla- 
tive action in varius states. 

Commissioner Olsness has pointed out 
that these evils are not so disastrous to 
holders of fire and casualty policies, 
since, as he expresses it, “they can run 
for cover” at the first sign of danger. 
But, what about the average insured who 
fails to see these danger signals and up- 
on sustaining a heavy loss, finds the in- 
surance company is unable to pay be- 
cause possibly some holding company 
has just finished the milking process. 
Receiverships and liquidations of such 
companies always show that many prop- 
er loss claims cannot be paid, or, at best, 
they are settled for a few cents on the 
dollar of the amount of protection which 
the insured had paid for, year by year. 
While these cases are few in proportion 
to the total number of policyholders in 
a company, the results are serious, fre- 
quently disastrous, to the unfortunate 
insured who failed to run for cover. 

Apparently, however, the most vicious 
depredations have been committed by 
holding companies and inter-locking di- 
rectorates in connection with life com- 
panies. The disease seems to have flou- 
rished, and its ravages have been more 
devastating, in that field. I am not going 
to place a blanket indictment against all 
holding companies nor charge all of 
them with bad faith and bad practices. 


Not Always Simple or Innocent 


The general plan of a holding company 
looks simple and innocent. In itself it 
is not necessarily vicious. It might oper- 
ate along lines entirely proper and not 
inimical to the welfare of policyholders 
but it opens wide the door of temptation 
to the weak and unscrupulous. It points 
a short road to big profits. If the direc- 
tors of the holding company decide to 
take short-cuts in order to make money 
quickly, they acquire some 6% Arctic 
Region mortgages at bargain prices and 
trade them to their own insurance com- 
pany at face value, relieving the insur- 
ance at the same time of some of its 
low interest bearing securities, such as 
Government Bonds. The holding com- 
pany directors seem to justify such a 
course in their own minds by the mere 
fact that they also own most of the stock 
of the insurance company, and naturally, 
they would not cheat a company which 
they themselves own. The sequel to such 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 





Why Not Sell 


Group Insurance? 


One after another great corporations adopt 
group insurance and win country-wide applause. 


Unlike many plans for helping employees it 
operates just as efficiently and economically in the 
smaller organizations. It is just as much needed 


by their members. 


These smaller corporations, needing both life 
and accident and sickness insurance, are innumer- 


able. 


You are probably in frequent contact with 


some of them. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





a transaction would be for the holding 
company to sell the Government Bonds 
for cash and declare a dividend, and for 
the insurance company to continue to 
hold the Arctic Region mortgages to the 
bitter frozen end. 


The foregoing holding compan: is a 
very simple affair. Commissioner Olsness 
has suggested a more nearly complete 
set-up with a holding company controll- 
ing a bank, an investment company and 
an insurance company. Such a set-up, if 
inclined, can really perform wonders. 
The investment company can sell securi- 
ties to the insurance company and to the 
bank; the bank can resell some of the 
same securities to the insurance com- 
pany, may be at an advance in prices; 
the insurance company usually carries 
an abnormally large cash deposit in the 
bank; business is good on all fronts. 
When the board of directors for the 
holding company desire to trade assets 
as between the bank and the insurance 
company, or the investment company, 
the deal is easily and quickly put across 
as the same board serves all companies. 
Assets are bought, sold or juggled in a 
manner which would never be considered 
if the board of directors serving the in- 
surance company was, as Commissioner 
Olsness has so well said, “standing on 
its own feet,” and, “free from all en- 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


tangling alliances with outside interests.” 

When under examination it is possible 
for the bank and the insurance com- 
pany to switch securities, or even loan 
securities, one to the other. 

To make the record look a bit better 
the bank or the investment companv will 
sell securities to the insurance company 


-under a repurchase agreement. This has 


the fragance of the flower but the sting 
of the bee. If the deal goes “sour” on 
the insurance company, will its officers 
bring suit against its directors or will 
the directors sue themselves to enforce 
the contract ? When a loss is to be taken 
in such deals the good old reliable in- 
surance company is usually the goat. It 
can and it has absorbed an enormous 
amount of punishment. 

Commissioner Olsness mentions spe- 
cifically the Inter-Southern Life of Louis- 
ville, and the Security Life of Chicago, 
and I fully concur in his conclusions 
that both these companies came to ruin 
because of the evils under discussion. 

_Importance of Control 

_ Why is control so all-important to an 
investment company or to a_ holding 
company which buys stock in a life in- 
surance company? What service can 
they render to the insurance company? 
Why will the holding company pay $60 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Viewpoint of One of 
The Holding Companies 


DISCUSSES ACTION AT TEXAS 





Protection Should Be On Practices and 
Investments Not On Management 


Or Ownership Methods 





The chief figure in one of the inter- 
locking organizations in the insurance 
business, asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer for his views on the action of 
the commissioners in Texas respecting 
multiple ownership of companies through 
capital controls and boards of directors, 
said this week: 

“It would seem to me, and I think 
others will agree, that the Commission- 
ers should have some protection on 
practices and investments, and not op- 
pose the method of management or 
ownership unless the latter lacks charac- 
ter and integrity. Certainly, a co-ordin- 
ated group of companies, with knowledge 
of the best practices and served by ac- 
tuarial, auditing, and investment ability 
above that which they could employ in 
their individual units, is a sound concep- 
tion. The point is they can prevent the 
type of selfish or sinister investment, 
such as is discussed there. 

“I feel that as to any life insurance 
company in which I have interest | 
would be willing to ask those companies 
to pledge themselves in respect to the 
character of investments so that no in- 
vestment would be made in any company 
in which a director, officer or stockholder 
had a direct interest, except by advance 
approval of the commissioner. 

“I am inclined to agree that life in- 
surance companies should not buy stock 
in others, except for the purpose of 
complete absorption.” 


NEW FIDELITY MANAGER 


Clarence W. Campbell Takes Over Roch- 
ester Territory; Richard C. Wiestling 
Named Assistant Manager 

The newest appointment of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual is that of Clarence W. Camp- 
bell as manager in Rochester and vicin- 
ity. Richard C. Wiestling has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager. The new or- 
ganization is located at 524 Cutler Build- 
ing. 

William Brewster Lee, Jr., who headed 
the Rochester agency for the Philadel- 
phia company, has resigned to devote 
his full time to personal production. He 
will continue his associations with the 
new management. 

Mr. Campbell, well known in Roch- 
ester business circles, was for a number 
of years manager for the Travelers. He 
resigned to become manager for the 
Baptist Temple Building, then under 
construction, and later became a branch 
manager for the Todd Company of 
Rochester. Mr. Wiestling is a native of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and a graduate of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, class of 1919. 
He has been with the Mutual Life. 


NAMED MANAGER IN TEXAS 

Henry LeBlanc has been named man- 
ager of the life insurance department of 
Schlankey & White of Galveston, Tex. 
representatives of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, Mr. LeBlanc is a recent addition 
to the company’s agency organization 
and has shown himself to be a capable 
producer. 














for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Frey Story 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tur. when the partner would be present. 
Summers called up his insurance agent, 
George C. Parsons, Mutual Benefit, who 
lives at 10 Sheridan Square, and Parsons 
determined to protect his policies with 
Surimers. So he showed up, accompa- 
nie’ by a friend, W. C. Bawden, broker- 
age supervisor of the Provident Mutual 
and former secretary of the Life Under- 
wri ers’ Association of New York. When 
Frey returned he thought he was talk- 
ing to three Greenwich Village bohe- 
micas. They did not disabuse his mind. 
Paisons and Bawden were not dressed 
for the part. They had not donned flow- 
ing neckties nor opened their shirt col- 
lar: in front without benefit of necktie— 
twe of the sartorial customs in Green- 
wici Village. But as there are some 
pecole in “the Village” who wear regula- 
tior. clothes and keep their hair cut Frey 
thoight it was all right. 

The substitution of two policies was 
male to take the place of the Mutual 
Benefit policies and complaint was then 
file] with the Department. There were 
hearings presided over by Deputy Su- 
perintendent Joseph G. Bill. Revoca- 
tion of the licenses followed. 

Walter E. Barton, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, when interviewed, commended Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Van Schaick 
and his associates on the vigorous man- 
ner in which they had prosecuted this 
case and stated, on the information 
given him as to the particulars of the 
case, that, in his opinion, it would have 
avery far reaching effect throughout the 
country in protecting companies, policy- 
holders and agents against misrepresen- 
tation and similar violations of this kind 
and type. 


REVENUE RULING 








Position of Bureau Relating to Family 
Income Policies Is 


Clarified 


C. M. Charest, general counsel, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, has made a ruling 
regarding Family Income policies which 
clarifies positions heretofore taken by the 
Bureau. The ruling is digested as fol- 
lows : 

Revenue Act of 1932 and Prior Rev- 
enue Acts—The proceeds of the ‘so- 
called “Family Income policy—20 year 
period” issued by the M Company are 
wholly exempt from _ taxation as 
“amounts received under a life insurance 
contract paid upon the death of the in- 
sured,” in accordance with the provisions 
of section 22(b) 1 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 and the corresponding provisions 
of prior Revenue Acts. 





AT SOUTHERN SOCIETY DINNER 
The dinner of the Southern Society of 
New York, one of the most important 
dinners of the fall season, was attended 
by Rk. R. Lounsbury, president of the 
Bankers’ National Life; Carroll W. Reed, 
general agent Mutual Benefit, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Col. Francis R. Stoddard, insur- 
ance lawyer, and Mrs. Pinckney Estes 
Glantzberg of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s Liquidation Bureau. 


CAMPAIGN CHAIRMAN 
Vice-President Clyde P. Johnson of 
the Western & Southern Life has been 
appointed general chairman of the cam- 
paig committee for the election of Gil- 
bert Battman to the United States Sen- 
ate on the Republican ticket. 


BEESLEY AGENCY SCHOOL 
A: agency school will be sponsored in 
Decc'mber by the State Mutual agency 
in Syracuse, N. Y., which is under the 
manigement of Elmer L. Beesley. One 
of tie speakers will be Frank Pennell, 
me Mutual general agent in New York 
Ity 











B. H. WALKER BACK 
B:idford H. Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has re- 
turn d from a visit to branch offices in 
Indi-na, Ohio and Michigan. 


DASA MAASAI AAAS 


Dear Frad 






“Locat Boy Maxes Goon!” That’s me, Fred; I’ve just taken a big leap up the 
ladder, and I’m waving my hat! Here’s how it happened, play-by-play: 

I ambled into the U. C. L. office the other day and bumped into Pete 
Reynolds, who used to room with Lefty over in 34 B. Remember him? He 
seemed awfully glad to see me — thought for a minute I was in the market for 
a policy. I put him straight and then he asked me if I’d ever thought of selling. 
He told me he was on the lookout for new agents, so I followed him into his 
office — just to humor him. 

Well, Pete hauled out a big book they have and proceeded to “give me the 
works”. I knew that selling — least of all in intangibles — wasn’t in my line, 
but I sure wished I could sell by the time Pete got started on the Union Central 
set-up! He showed me how they started back when our grandfathers were 
children, and the financial statement looked like the ones you used to read 
about before prosperity hid around the corner. 

Of course. I told him I was just a plain, unadulterated greenhorn in the sell- 
ing racket, but he laughed at me. 

“Shoot, Sam”, he said, “you could sell like a veteran with U. C. L.’s new 
system. Look at this a minute.” 

Boy, he opened my eyes. It seems that U. C. L. borrower an idea from real 
merchandisers and applied it to themselves. I can’t give you all the dope, but 
here’s a hint: we sell insurance the same way you sell your beloved iceboxes. 

Did you notice that “we”? Yes, I bit. That scheme looked so fool-proof 
I thought even I could sell, and I started with U. C. L. two weeks ago. Am 
I sorry? I’ve already written two policies and made more money than I used 
to, hanging over a desk all day. 

But I’ve got to clear for action. Give Freddy a playful poke for me; I’m 
coming up soon to write you an Education Policy for him. Sez me! Don’t 
button up your resistance, you old Buzzard, because you’ll take it and like it 
when I open up with that new method! 

Your Otp RoomMATE, 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
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Pay Tribute to C. B. Knight’s Service 


To Institution of Life Insurance 


Birthday Meeting Used by Friends and Associates to Point to 
Achievements; Message from President Cox of Union 
Central; Agency Produces $2,000,000 in Week 


When some men have a birthday it is 
an event. Charles B. Knight, manager 
of the Union Central in this territory 
and also one of the directors of that 
company, had a birthday on Monday of 
this week. Representatives of that com- 
pany made it much more than a per- 
functory occasion. Not only was the of- 


fice of the manager filled with flowers, 
with telegrams and special delivery let- 
ters, but more than a hundred of the 
producers of Charles B. Knight, Inc., 
gathered in the auditorium of the agency 
to tell the manager what they thought 
of him by applause and song and they 
presented (through Diedrich Ward, 
their spokesman) more than 200 appli- 
cations which they had started writing 
in a campaign which ran for one week. 
It was more than $2,000,000 of submit- 
ted business. The enthusiasm of the oc- 
casion, its spirit, were a splendid testi- 
monial to the place this manager occu- 
pies in the hearts of his associates. 

The event was also given an added 
zest and interest by the announcement 
of the new dividend scale of the Union 
Central. As will be seen elsewhere in 
this paper there is to be an average in- 
crease of 364%% over 1932 scale for in- 
dividual policies. 

Greetings from Utica 


Seated in the front row was Miss 
Josephine Butler of Utica, N. Y., who 
came to the meeting to present not only 
her best birthday greetings to Mr. 
Knight but carried a message from rep- 
resentatives of quite a number of com- 
panies in Utica in which very pleasant 
things were said about him. Miss Butler 
first met Charles B. Knight when he 
was an insurance agent in Utica, N. Y. 
He gave her a job as cashier in the 
office. After a time he was made mana- 
ger of the New York Life in Rochester 
and from those early days she has fol- 
lowed his career with the keenest in- 
terest. She is now office manager of the 
Union Central at Utica. 


“He is one of the most charming men 
with whom I have come in contact,” she 
said to The Eastern Underwriter, “and 
one of the most helpful. My message 
from Utica is to the’ effect that he has 
gained the respect and confidence of in- 
telligent men. He started gaining that 
respect and confidence in his Utica days. 
He never forgets a friend.” 

President Cox’s Message 


From the Home Office in Cincinnati 
President W. Howard Cox sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“If I could have one wish to-day it 
would be to join in person the host of 
friends who will assemble at 225 Broad- 
way to shake your hand and wish you 
many happy returns. The Home Office 
with such success. We're just beginning 
unites with me in congratulating you 
upon your birthday and in saluting your 
achievements which have inspired Union 
Central men and fired them to high pur- 
pose for nearly 20 years. Those achieve- 
ments will be a constant incentive to us 
as we launch into new drives toward the 
common goal for which you have striven 
to fight and we are looking to your lead- 
ership in the future as in the past as 
one of the most powerful factors in our 
progress. Personally and on behalf of 
the Union Central I send warmest greet- 
ings and good wishes.” 

Music was furnished by a quartette of 
Union Central agents, led by A. Weder- 
hold, a concert and church baritone who 
years ago was soloist of the famous 
Charles H. Parkhurst Church in Madi- 
son Square which eventually was torn 


Blank & Stoller 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT 


down, the annex of the Metropolitan 
Life being on the site. 
J. E. Bragg’s Talk on New Opportunities 
One of the special guests was James 
Elton Bragg of New York University 
who combined a practical Monday morn- 
ing sales talk with a feeling tribute to 
Mr. Knight with whose agency he was 





identified for a number of years. Mr. 
Bragg told members of the Knight 
agency that the prospect has always 
been in an alibi mood; there are always 
reasons he can offer for not buying, no 
matter what the conditions at the time 
may be. When the country was going 
strong economically and people were 
making fortunes for the time being in 
the market’ they did not want to buy life 
insurance because they thought they 
could invest more wisely elsewhere. 
Now their excuse is the situation from 
which the country is emerging after 
three years. But potent reasons can be 
oresented for buying life insurance ir- 
respective of conditions. Everyone who 
has held property, whether in the form 
of securities or in other form, has suf- 
fered a depreciation in their capital as- 
sets. If they are still holding these de- 
nreciated assets they are doubtless bank- 
ing on a recovery of their former or 
approximately former value. There is 
one element, Mr. Bragg said, vital to a 
realization of this expectancy. That 
clement is time. 

He showed how a life insurance policy 
could be used to bridge this time gap in 
the prospect’s plans which made an ef- 
fective presentation. 

Another depression argument applica- 
ble to the man who has a large amount 
of funds and is convinced that the best 
thing to do with them is to put them 
into blue chip stocks that have greatly 
depreciated is that a better handling of 
such funds would be to put half into se- 
curities at present levels and the other 
half into life insurance. Regardless of 
what may happen to the securities, the 
life insurance is getting more valuable 
all the time and represents a better cash 
position. By this method the prospect 
with funds available for investment can 
play both sides of the economic picture, 
the life insurance phase of it being the 
one with the greater certainty. 


Cost $15 a Week Minimum for Family 
to Live Here 


Drawing again upon depression con- 
ditions the emergency aid organizations 
are paying $15 a week to destitute fami- 








THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday . 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
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Manager of Agencies 
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Always Ready 
To Serve 
YOU 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


THE 
Clancy D. Connell 


AGENCY 
Provident Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 











lies deprived of their regular sources of 
subsistence. This, Mr. Bragg said, was 
interesting because it showed that $15 a 
week was the “official minimum” on 
which an average family could subsist 
in these times. This is 6% on $13,000 
and for 50c a day this amount of pro- 
tection could be furnished through life 
insurance. 

Meeting another phase of the present 
sales resistance arguments, Mr. Bragg 
said that the premium paid by the poli- 
cyholder represents a diversified share 
in the hundreds of millions of assets of 
the insurance companies which included 
such choice securities as government 
bonds, first mortgages and real estate, 
policy loans, business buildings and 
homes. It is important for the average 
investor to secure such a diversification 
and such a geographical distribution of 
investments as is possible through a life 
insurance policy. 


Some men will argue that they can 
diversify their investments just as a life 
insurance company can, even believe 
they can do it as capably, but there is 
one thing they must always bear in 
mind. And that is, all men must have 
to die, but the insurance company lives 
on. It not only has its income from in- 
vestments, but through many other 
channels. 

The meeting ended with the reading 
of various telegrams, including one from 
James A. Hayes of Utica, the first agent 
appointed by Mr. Knight. 





ACTUARIES YEAR BOOK 
There has just been published in Lon- 
don the 1932-33 edition of the Actuaries 
Year Book, which commences with an 
account of the growth and doings of the 
British actuarial profession. 





ANOTHER 1933 CHICAGO MEET 

Chicago has been selected as the scene 
of the 1933 School of Instruction for 
salesmen who qualify as members of the 
Bankers Life President’s Premier (lub. 
The school will be held August 10, 11 and 
12, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Stevens. 





BOARD CHAIRMAN DIES 
Charles Martin Bowman, chairman of 
the board of the Mutual Life of Canada, 
died Monday in a hospital at Kitchener, 
Ont., at the age of sixty-nine years He 
was chairman of the immigration com- 
mittee of the United Church of Canada. 





LIFE SUPERVISORS’ MEET 
A luncheon-meeting of the Life Su 
pervisors Association of New York ‘ ‘ity 
will be held next Tuesday noon at the 
Planters Club, 124 Greenwich Street. 
There will be a guest speaker. 
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Lawrence E. Simon, General Agent 


MUTUAL COUNSEL 


In all seasons of the year the representatives 
and policyholders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual enjoy not only the great resources 
and splendid facilities of the Company, but 
also that mutual counsel and co-operation 
which make every relationship a definite 


advantage to all those who rely on our service. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Three Agencies in Greater New York 


The Keane-Patterson Agencies 


25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Building 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 


20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Sackerman & Lewis 
General Agents 
16 Court Street 
Brooklyn 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS | 
GETTERS( 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rat 


“Most men _ think 

An of life insurance in 
Important terms of buying 
Distinction something from a 


company through 
us,” says a writer in Field Notes of the 
Northwestern Mutual. “Unfortunately, 
we lead them to believe they are doing 
just that thing, whereas, we ought to 
emphasize that they are not buying any- 
thing at all. They are being invited to 
come into a co-partnership. Life insur- 
ance is not a commercial proposition that 
is manufacturing something for sale to 
other people. 

“Therefore, it is something of which 
we ought not to say ‘buy’ but ‘join’—join 
our company with over 600,000 policy- 
holders, all of us insuring one another. 
The subtle effect of such an appeal is 
that, instead of putting Jones on the op- 
posite side of a commercial contract, it 
invites him in as one of us. Mutual life 
insurance ought to take one leaf out 
of the experience of the fraternals in 
this one thing—that instead of saying 
‘buy’ they say ‘join. Like them, we 
should not use the language of the mar- 
ket, but rather the language of the as- 
sociation—‘join.’ 

“The emphasis should be put not 
merely upon a contract but on a mem- 
bership. Our policy contract is only the 
measure of one’s minimum rights and 
emphasis should be given the fact that 
many old members and beneficiaries are 
today enjoying modern provisions, not 
only unmentioned in their contracts, but 
unknown at the time they were written.” 


* * * 


Think of a pros- 


See pect you have in 
Him mind and ask your- 
Today self some questions, 


suggests Equiowa. 

What would happen if that man died 
next month? What would become of 
his home? How about the unpaid mort- 
gage? Would his wife be capable of 
shouldering the load? Would his chil- 
dren be able to continue in school? 
Would it be possible for them to even 
think of going to college? Would his 
business go right along without inter- 
ruption ? 

The answers to these questions are ob- 
vious. Better see him today. That fatal 
day is sure to arrive, and you must be 
well in advance of it, if the contingen- 
cies suggested by the questions are prop- 
erly met. 





: 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


“Before taking the 


Tip C.L.U. examinations 
For C.L.U. read everything that 


Aspirants you can get hold of 
by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner,” suggests Alfred Korbel, Milwaukee 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual, who 


won his degree this year. 


e es 
Travelers Protec- 
Answering tion cites an_ illu- 
A Doctor minating story of a 
Prospect life agent who so- 
licited a doctor for 

insurance. 


“Absolutely out of the question at this 
time,” announced the M.D. emphatical- 
ly. “Why, I’ve got over $3,000 in unpaid 
accounts on my books. Collections are 
terrible today.” 

“So you’re having trouble collecting 
the money that is owed you?” asked the 
agent. “Do you suppose your wife 
would have any better luck?” 

“No. She’s had no experience in that 
kind of work. Why do you ask?” 

“Simply because, if you dropped out 
of the picture, those unpaid accounts 
would be one of the assets in your estate 
—and as you admit, they’re frozen solid. 
I'd suggest you buy $3,000 of life insur- 
ance to cover those unpaid accounts, so 
that, under such circumstances, she 
would get the money without any trou- 
ble or delay.” 

After a brief discussion, the doctor 
signed a $3,000 life application for this 
purpose. 

* + * 


The dreams. of 


Safety easy money, the 
Is hopes. of becoming 
First rich overnight, the 

crazy-quilt financial 


ambitions of a few years ago are gone, 
says Prudential Weekly Record. Rea- 
son has returned. The man with ten 
dollars or ten thousand dollars wants to 
know where his ten dollars or his ten 
thousand dollars will be in ten or twenty 
years. He is concerned, and deeply con- 
cerned, about the future of his family 
and about his own old age. Where will 
he find safety and security for his de- 
pendents and himself? He wants to 
know ‘what you know. Tell him the old 
story, the truth of which has been so 
strikingly demonstrated in the last few 
years—that in life insurance—Safety is 
First. 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








Organized Sales talks. 
Field problems. 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 
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EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Our disability monthly income issued 
with standard insurance pays $10 per 
month and waives the premium on 
four months disability retro-active one 
month. No increase in disability rates. 

Call at our Home Office and see 
our Superintendent of Agencies, 


303 FourtH AVENUE, New York 


NONE BETTER 





“An Agency Minded Company”—Because! ! 
The Meant nest Be ee ne, of Field problems. 
eS ee i gf off the Berkshire press.) 
“Fund-o-mentals”—Agents’ Training Course. 


With these “sales helps” and “co-operation” Berkshire associates are equipped to meet 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 








GRamercy 5-1060 








TRAVELERS’ FOOTBALL BATTLE 





New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Agencies Accept Challenge of Apple 
& Bond, Baltimore 


Several leading agencies of the Trav- 


elers are engaging in a hot “football” 
contest during the remainder of the 
year. Early in September a team com- 
posed of leading members of the Apple 
& Bond Agency of Baltimore challenged 
any team organized by any branch or 
general agency of the company. 

This challenge was accepted by_55 
John Street, New York City, and by Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh. The New York 
City office enters the following team: 
Shedd, Sisley, Chinnock, ‘Heissenbuttel, 
Miller, Cooper, Moore, Stone, Wheeler, 
Baron and Strauss. 





NEW TYPE OF DISPLAY BOARD 

A number of leading life agencies of 
New York City are using to advantage 
a new type of display board for agents’ 
records and general announcements 
which has been put on the market by 
Bulletin Boards and Directory Products, 
Inc. I. R. Friedman, who sells the 
boards, reports that they were designed 
with the assistance of insurance people. 
One of the pleasing features is the va- 
ried color scheme used. 





LITTLE GREECE BUSINESS 


Greek life insurance, at best is none 
too prosperous, is suffering severely 
from the crisis. New business has al- 
most disappeared and the business on 
the books of the companies is suffering 
from cancellations. 


to the public need than those issued by 





are in sympathy with Field affairs. 





Pittsfield, Mass. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 






Omaha 








F. E. GENDRON, Mgr. 


110 William St. - - New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 

















STATE ASSOCIATION MEET 
The fall business meeting of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held at the Hotel Van 
Curler, Schenectady, Friday, November 
11. The Albany and Schenectady As- 
sociations plan to hold their monthly 
meetings on the same date at the hotel. 
The visitors will be guests of the 

Schenectady Association at luncheon. 


RECOMMENDS SUICIDE STUDY 

Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, director of 
Mental Hygiene Statistics, Department 
of Mental Hygiene, State of New York, 
writing an article on the increase of sui- 
cides, published by the United States 
Daily, concludes with this comment: 

“The increase in the suicide rate is a 
sign of social retrogression. A matter 
so important should be made the subject 
of intensive study and all possible pre- 
ventive measures should be instituted.” 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO.  asenica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Richard Meaney’s Radio Broadcast 


Fights Insurance Mis- Information 


Equitable Society Agent on Air Thrice Weekly to Cite Privi- 
leges in Life Insurance Contract; Sells 
Institution, Not Self 


Radio has become an increasingly pop- 
ular means of telling the story of life 
insurance to the American people. The 
newest feature to attract attention in the 
East is that called “The Romance of Life 
Insurance,” broadcast three times week- 
ly over WOR by Richard Meaney, a 
representative of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

The idea behind the broadcast is laud- 
atory. Mr. Meaney is not attempting to 
sell himself to the radio audience but to 
sell the institution of life insurance. 
Some time ago he came to the conclu- 
sion that someone should give the pub- 
lic some helpful instruction so that they 
would better understand the uses of life 
insurance and the privileges they are 
entitled to under the contract. Conse- 
quently he sold the idea of the broad- 
cast to WOR station, just as he had pre- 
viously sold the idea of the Bide-A-Wee 
program, another broadcast on which he 
appears. 

Although the insurance broadcasts are 
eiven over the radio at noon ‘they ap- 
parently reach a Wide audience, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meaney, who already has re- 
ceived many letters despite the fact that 
the program has been on the air but a 
short time. Many women listen-in at 
their homes while employes of large 
business concerns often hear the broad- 
casts during their lunch hour. The pro- 
eram is given Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 12:30 P. M. and on Sundays, at 
10:45 A. M. 

Association Backs Project 


Last week the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City became in- 
terested in Mr. Meaney’s work and of- 
fered assistance which he. gladly wel- 
comed. The association will. cooperate 
with him in the writing of articles, in 
checking up on all technicalities, in pre- 
venting presentation of any misinfor- 
mation and in helping to spread the 
doctrine of proper practices. An at- 
tempt will be made.to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the practice of “twisting” and 
the dangers therein. 

In telling the story of life insurance 
Mr. Meaney attempts to bring in plenty 
of human interest and avoid technicali- 
ties. Later he will go into more difficult 
subjects. and enlarge upon trust service, 
etc., probably bringing in guest speak- 
ers. There is no expense for: the busi- 
ness attached to the broadcast. The 
WOR station has a-certain number of 
hours open for educational programs and 
it is. within these hours that “The Ro- 
mance of Life Insurance” is given. 

Comes from California 


Five years in the business, Mr. Meaney 


is an enthusiast on life insurance. He 
has always been with the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York, now being associated 
with the Ansel Worms Agency. He has 
heen successful, usually writes between 
$250,000 and $500,000 annually. -Califor- 
nia born, he is a graduate of the Uni- 
ersity of California and engaged in mo- 
tion picture work there before coming 
ast, 

In addition to his life insurance ac- 
tivity Mr. Meaney takes great interest 
in the Bide-A-Wee Homes for Animals. 


Kecently he was made general manager 





The R. F.C. 


Report of September operations of the 
\éeotistruction - Finance | Corporation, 
published in daily papers October 23, in- 
cluded’ these insurance companies: 

IWihoib!: Lifes. ‘$500,000. 

National »Life U. S._A.: $300,000. 

State Life, Indiana: $400,000. 

Maryland Casualty: $1,250,000. 

Michigan ‘Life :' ‘$200,000. 


‘tained on his life. 


of this organization. Homeless dogs are 
taken in, examined, built up and gotten 
ready for adoption. To date, more than 
250,000 dogs have been placed by the 
concern. Mr. Meaney went on the air 
some months ago, in his first radio ap- 
pearance, to tell the public of the work 
of this organization and the popularity 
of the broadcast has prompted its con- 
tinuance since then. 


J. 1. COLES MAKES CHANGE 








Well Known Brokerage Supervisor Joins 
Freid Agency of New England 
Mutual 





JOSEPH I. COLES 


Joseph I. Coles, who has been super- 
intendent of the brokerage department 
for E. A. Muller, Aetna Life general 
agent at 225 Broadway, New York City, 
has joined the Isadore Freid Agency of 
the New England Mutual in the Lincoln 
Building: 

In his six and a half years in the busi- 
ness Mr. Coles has become well known 
in life insurance circles in the metro- 
politan area of New York. - He started 
with the Harry F. Gray Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, going with Mr. 
Muller in October, 1929. Prior to insur- 
ance Mr. Coles was engaged in real es- 
tate in Florida. In addition to handling 
brokerage lines he writes substantial per- 
sonal production. 





TO ELECTROCUTE THREE 
Buffalo Men Were Convicted of Murder 


Following Insurance Conspiracy 
Crime 

Three men are doomed to die in the 
electric chair as the result of an insur- 
ance conspiracy planned three months 
ago in Niagara Falls. 

John Kasprzcak, aged 68, was mur- 
dered near that city shortly after an in- 
surance. policy for $6,000 had been ob- 
Vincent Garcia, said 
to. be the man who planned thé entire 
crime and obtained the insurance, nam- 
ing himself as beneficiary, already is un- 
der sentence of death in connection with 
the murder. ; 

Last week end saw the conviction in 
a Lockport court of Bruno Polewicz and 
John Kasprzcak, the actual killers, who 
were to have received $2,000 for the 
murder. They too are now sentenced 
to death for the crime. 








The Law Relating 


to 


Automobile Insurance 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish’and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 
statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 
in detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 
pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 
tate reference. 


PART 1 


Auto:nobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 


Re 
II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


Constitution of the Contract 
Construction of Policy 
Reformation of Policy 
Cancellation of Policy 

Notice and Proofs of Loss 
Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 


Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 


Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 

Option to Repair 

Representations and Warran- 
ties 

Subrogation 

Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 


Chapter 
XIII. 


XXI. 


Insurance 


Fire Insurance 

Theft Insurance 

Collision Insurance 

Confiscation Insurance 

Transportation Insurance 

Liability Insurance 

Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 

Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 

Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 
panies and Associations 

Table of Cases ; 

Index 


Send Check and Order Blank To 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
New York, N. Y. 


94 Fulton Street 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
94 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me........ 


MEP SO OH of the new 


Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW RELATING 
TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, price $8.50. 
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Mutual Life Agency 
Honors R. J. Lebenson 


HIS RECORD OUTSTANDING 








Pays for Close to $2,000,000 Annually on 
More than 100 Lives; Uses 
Programming Method 





Robert J. Lebenson, who has been for 
several years the leading producer of 
the Philip D. Cunningham Agency of 
the Mutual Life in New York City, was 
given a testimonial dinner by the agency 
Thursday evening of last week at the 
Hotel Brewster. Manager Cunningham 


ROBERT J. LEBENSON 


presented the honored guest with a sil- 
ver loving cup to commemorate the oc- 
¢ asion. 

The dinner marked the fifth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Lebenson’s association with 
the agency. During these years he has 
made an outstanding production record 
with the Mutual Life. He has been a 
member of the Quarter Million Field 
Club every year and has been among the 
first ten writers of the company in sev- 
eral of these years. Including business 
placed in other companies Mr. Lebenson 
has been paying for close to $2,000,000 
annually. 

In giving The Eastern Underwriter his 
slant on life insurance selling the Cun- 
ningham leader asserts that the depres- 
sion hasn’t worried him in the least. 
“To offset the fact that prospects haven’t 
as much money as formerly there is un- 
doubtedly a better general appreciation 
of life insurance,” he says. “Men are 
now wisely aware of the shortcomings 
in other forms of investment and once 
they get an insight into an insurance 
plan that fits their needs they want it 
and find the money somewhere. I do 
practically all of my business on the pro- 
gramming basis. As a result, it stays 
sold. Men will think a long time be- 
fore giving up insurance which has been 
written to take care of definite objec- 
tives.” 

Writes Very Little Term 

Since Mr. Lebenson has paid for an 
average of more than 100 lives annually 
he naturally writes cases of all sizes; 
they range from $1,000 to $400,000. He 
has concentrated to a great extent on 
Ordinary Life and retirement income 
policies. His average premium per 
$1,000 is $40; he writes practically no 
term. Through writing such a large 
number of lives the Mutual Life agent 
finds prospecting the least of his wor- 
ries. He could spend to advantage most 
all of his time keeping in touch with 
clients and he does reinsure many of 
them time and time again. 

Prior to entering insurance Mr. Le- 
benson was in the cotton goods business 
for twenty years. Disliking the idea of 
selling friends, however, he did not use 











Meet 








Age 58. Good inco 
ago. Saved. Invested. But last year things 
happened that no one thought could hap- 
pen. New job. Lower salary. Back where 
he was 20 years ago. 


Dunbar tells his own story in Unit No. 1 of 
the Guardian's Direct-to-Prospect campaign, 
a part of the Guardian's “Agent- Viewpoint 
Advertising Plan”. In terms of today’s 
conditions, the prospect learns the advan- 
tages of the Guardian Retirement Income 
program. Strong, direct-to-the-point adver- 
tising, to break down the resistance of the 
1932 state of mind. Planned and released 
for Guardian Agents, by 


‘THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 Union SQUARE New York 
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Finds Investment Forms 
Lack Appreciation 


SEEFURTH TALKS IN NEW YORK 





Describes Annuity Contracts for Mc- 
Namara Agents and Says Investment 
Angle Needs Greater Emphasis 





Packed houses continue to greet the 
speakers who are lecturing in the “De- 
pression Busting” selling course being 
offered by the John C. McNamara Or- 
ganization of the Guardian Life in New 
York City. There were many standees 
on Monday when Nathaniel Seefurth, 
publisher of Seefurth Service of Chicago, 
a former member of the McNamara 
agency, addressed the crowd on the in- 
vestment value of single premium insur- 
ance and annuities. 

Mr. Seefurth asserted that the big 
idea to be sold every prospect today is 
the necessity of their setting aside part 
of their income or accumulated capital to 
buy some form of investment contract in 
addition to straight insurance coverage. 
He cited the dangers which lie in stock 
and bond investment and defined retire- 
ment annuities offered by insurance 
companies as “unbeatable deferred in- 
vestments.” By this time men are aware 
of the uncertainties which characterize 
popular forms of investment, the speaker 
said, but they will not act to the con- 
trary without constructive sug¢estions. 

That is where the life insurance man 
comes in, Mr. Seefurth added; the agent 
has an investment to offer which grows 
materially with the years and is not sub- 
ject to fluctuations. 

Find Investment Objectives 

The main part of Mr. Seefurth’s ad- 
dress was given over to a description of 
various types. of annuity contracts: im- 
mediate annuity, retirement annuity, dis- 
counted premium plan, combination sin- 
gle payment life contract and annuity, 
and single payment endowment. He 
urged his listeners to study the needs 
of their prospects and find out what their 
investment objectives are. Annuity pros- 
pects must be carefully selected, he said. 
Their situation should be known by the 
agent before he attempts to suggest a 
contract. 

Few men engaged in life insurance, let 
alone the general public, have a com- 
plete knowledge of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the various annuity forms, 
Mr. Seefurth declared. He _ predicted 
huge sales for annuities as soon as peo- 
ple become aware of their advantages 
and as soon as they realize that they 
can arrange their affairs so that, if they 
should not live, all their investment 
would not be lost to the insurance com- 
pany. Figures were cited by the speaker 
to show the sizable investment gains 
possible through annuities and he also 
referred to the many tax advantages in 
this form of investment. 





NATIONAL LIFE CERTIFICATES 


The National Life of Vermont has re- 
cently adopted a plan designed to rec- 
ognize not only volume of production 
but the spreading of the company’s pro- 
tection over as many lives as_ possible. 
Certificates of achievement, suitable for 
framing, are to be issued to agents who 
insure a total of fifty lives during the 
calendar year. 





UNDERWRITERS HEAR BANKER 

Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D., 
economist of the Chase National Bank, 
addressed the underwriters advisory 
council of the trust department of the 
bank at a luncheon meeting recently in 
the Bankers Club on the subject: “Pres- 
ent Economic Conditions.” 





these contacts but developed new ones. 
It has been his policy to deal almost 
wholly with acquaintances and strangers. 
Another of his habits is not to order 
additional policies. He finds out the 
exact amount of coverage a prospect 
needs, writes the application for that 
amount and gets a check if possible. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


A NAME 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


that does more than 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


identify —It explains 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 











THE EQUITABLE 





Founded on the principle of equality, it has ever been the aim and the practice of The 
Equitable to transact its business with policyholders and their beneficiaries justly and fairly, and 
with a view always to serving the best interests of its members. It is an institution Equitable in prac- 
tice as well as in name. 





LIFE ASSURANCE § 


Life assurance is a service far broader in scope than mere provision against the economic 
loss occasioned by death. It means security and peace of mind. Equitable policies are primarily for 
the living. Either the insured (or his dependents) will sooner or later benefit financially from any 
Equitable contracts which he maintains. Largely, Equitable life insurance is provided not because of 
the possibility that someone will die, but because of the assurance that someone will live. 


SOCIETY 


The Equitable is a purely mutual company. It is a great cooperative institution, altruistic 
in purpose, beneficent in its objectives, and conducted solely in the interests of its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. Equitable policyholders are the sole owners of the resources of the Society. 


0] St | Oe 


The Equitable is a national not a local institution. It has branch offices in the principal cities, 
and representatives in practically every section. Likewise, its investments are broadly distributed and 
are limited to the most conservative types. Every state (including your own) from which premium 
income is derived shares in the advantages of the Equitable’s carefully diversified investment program. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Dividend Action by Companies 





Dividend Cut of 14% 
Made by State Mutual 

BIG TAX INCREASES A FACTOR 

President Chandler Bullock Sees Lower 


Interest Era for Future 
Investments 








The State Mutual’s board has adopted 
a new dividend scale adaptable to the 
dividend distribution for 1933. This will 
average about 14% less than the amounts 


that would be distributed had the pres- - 


ent scale been continued. In a state- 
ment to the field force President. Chand- 
ler Bullock said: 

“Our company has been among the 
low net cost companies. Since 1915 this 
company has made several dividend in- 
creases under the peculiar, inflated con- 
ditions following the World War. 


The Decade of Inflation 


“Now, however, as the public has a 
good reason to know, general business 
conditions have changed. A long reac- 
tion has set in after a decade of infla- 
tion. Dividend reductions generally are 
expected, and a dividend reduction by a 
mutual life company is understood by 
the public to be a wise and conservative 
action. Our field forces appreciate that 
by reducing our dividend we are keeping 
in line with the major portion of the 
soundest life insurance companies. Even 
with this reduction, our new dividend 
scale will average 5% higher than that 
in force before the World War. 

“The causes for dividend reduction by 
mutual life insurance companies need no 
extended rehearsal because they are 
known by all. 

“There has been a great increase in 
taxes. The cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment alone has quadrupled since 1915. 
State and municipal budgets have, gen- 


(Continued on Page 17) 








Union Central Makes 
Dividend Increase 


SCALE IN 1933 ANNOUNCED 





Policyholders to Get on Average a 3644% 
Larger Dividend Than in 1932, 
Says President Cox 





The board of directors of the Union 
Central has increased its dividends to 
policyholders for 1933 over 1932. This 
was accomplished by revising upward 
the 1932 scale from 50% of the 1931 
basis to 66-2/3%. 

The interest rate on policyholders’ 
funds under settlement option and divi- 
dends on deposits was continued at 
4%. 

In commenting on the action of the 
Board, President Cox said: “This up- 
ward revision in the dividend basis is 
most gratifying as it will mean that a 
policyholder will receive on the average 
a 36%4% larger dividend than he re- 
ceived in 1932. While hereafter the divi- 
dend year will be from June to June 
and the new basis has been officially 
adopted for the first five months of 1933 
only, the company will set aside in its 
annual statement a liability for a full 
12 months dividends.” 

In this connection, President Cox also 
mentioned that the Union Central new 
business during the last quarter exceed- 
ed that of the corresponding quarter last 


year. He further commented that the 
Union Central share of new business 
during the past month has again in- 
creased over the previous year for the 
eighth successive month, 


Reduced Scale Planned 
For Mutual Benefit 

PRES. HARDIN’S ‘STATEMENT 

Could Have Used Contingency Funds to 


Meet Lessened Net Earnings and 
Increased Costs 





Following its custom of making an- 
nouncement as early as possible of con- 
templated dividend changes the Mutual 
Benefit of Newark has sent a letter to 
its field force stating that a reduced divi- 
dend scale has been prepared for 1933 
pending approval by the directors later 
this year. In this letter President John 
R. Hardin states that the company’s 
financial stability has not been weakened 
as the result of the depression but in 
common with all companies it has ex- 
perienced a loss of income together with 
increased taxes and a continued exces- 
sive mortality. 

The Mutual Benefit has not had any 
material capital losses in its investments 
and there are no present indications that 
it will have such losses but it has had 
its share of the arrearages of interest 
on mortgage loans and the added cost 
of rehabilitation and reconditioning of 
properties acquired by foreclosure which 
have called for unusual disbursements. 
All of these factors enter into the de- 
termination of dividends and while it is 
expected that these adverse factors will 
continue, it is hoped in a lessening de- 
gree, for some time the company assures 
both agents and policyholders that when 
conditions and earnings justify such 
action there will be an increase in divi- 
dends. President Hardin says that the 
company’s contingency funds might be 
drawn upon to meet current conditions 
but the first consideration is complete 
security of the insurance protection. 


Beginning the first of the year divi- 











dends paid in connection with <- 
ment options will be on the basis «* net 
interest earnings of 4.5% instead of 1.7%. 
Interest in connection with the 
ment of policy claims will be at the ; 
rate. Interest accrued under the 
dend accumulation plan will be <_ the 
rate of 4.25% because the expen:: jn- 
curred in connection with the last : 
requires this differentiation. 





SAYS INSURANCE COMES F gst 


Head of Dry Dock Savings Insti 
Outlines Plan for Guidance o 
Wage Earners 
A suggestion that wage-earne: put 
their first savings into disability ai { life 
insurance has been made by A: drew 
Mills, Jr., president of Dry Dock Say- 
ings Institution of New York, wii» re. 
cently announced a plan sponsor: (| by 
mutual savings banks of New York City. 
It is recommended that wage earners 
provide first of all for an emeryency 
fund amounting to from six to twelve 
months’ income. This is to provide for 
sickness or disability. After the emer- 
gency fund has reached what each per- 
son thinks is a proper amount, then those 
having dependents are urged to buy ade- 
quate life insurance. Tse recommenda- 
tion is general in nature; individuals are 
expected to study their own require- 
ments as to the amount and character of 
their insurance. 
_ After these two items are provided for 
it is suggested that any surplus be de- 
voted to providing capital to go in busi- 
ness, the purchase of a home, travel, etc. 


ation 





SPEAKS AT EQUITABLE MEET 


E. H. Leiphart, manager of the Buf- 
falo district of the Equitable Society, re- 
cently spoke at a dinner held by the 
company’s representatives in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. The affair was sponsored 
by the Jamestown branch, of which 
Charles Hartman is manager. 





“THE WIFE’S EDUCATION POLICY” 


Why should a wife require a policy as a means to educate herself? 


Quite frequently a husband dies and his estate is not very large; in most such cases the 
wife has to seek employment. The wife may have been married five years or longer. Dur- 
ing this period she has been out of touch with business conditions; and it becomes neces- 
sary for her to get in tune with modern business conditions if she is to secure a job which 


is remunerative, and free from drudgery. 


“The Wife’s Education Policy” will provide that sum of money which will enable her to 
take a business training course, so as to reenter the ranks of the employed in a worth: 


while job. 


The man who has not yet completed his life insurance estate is the man who needs a 
“Wife's Education Policy.” This type of policy “sells.” 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN\.: 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, Pres: fent 
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Harpell His Own Lawyer 
In Libel Proceedings 


COUNSEL WALKED OUT ON HIM 





Publisher Issues Statement of Thousands 
of Words in His Defense in 
Macaulay Case 





Jj. J. Harpell, publisher of the Journal 
of Commerce of Canada, recently arrest- 
ed on a criminal libel charge made by 
T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life, following attacks upon the invest- 
ment policy of that company, has issued 
a statement of a number of thousand 
words in defense, and has sent reprints 





~ 

The Superior Court of Montreal 
has issued an interlocutory injunction 
against J. J. Harpell and all others 
from printing, publishing, selling, or 
distributing articles or writings at- 
tacking the honesty and integrity of 
T. B. Macaulay or the Sun Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada. J. J. Harpell 
is the owner of a monthly with a 
| small circulation printed in one of the 
suburbs of Montreal and has been at- 
tacking the Sun Life of Canada for 
some considerable time. His Lord- 
ship Mr. Justice Boyer in granting 
the injunction declared that evidently 
Harpell wanted to plead his case be- 
fore the public, saying: “Now is not 
the time to do so. His case is coming 
up before the Court of King’s Bench 
and he can plead his defence there.” 











of the statement to newspapers. It gives 
his defense. 

Harpell begins by criticising the presi- 
dent of the Sun Life for bringing the ac- 
tion in jurisdiction of Attorney General 
Taschereau of Quebec, who is a director 
of the Sun Life, North American Life 
and Metropolitan Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada. He charges that it will be a 
miscarriage of justice if the case is pro- 
ceeded with in Quebec. 

“In view of all the circumstances the 
title of this case would be more correct 
if cited as the Hon. L. A. Taschereau vs. 
J. J. Harpell instead of T. B. Macaulay 
vs. J. J. Harpell,” he writes. 

Court Refused Warrant 

At last hearing of the Harpell proceed- 
ings the publisher demanded the arrest 
of Mr. Macaulay, which warrant the 
court refused to grant. He renews attack 
upon Mr. Macaulay because among the 
hundreds of millions of securities owned 
by the Sun were some of the Insull 
stocks. 

Discussing his lawyers walking out on 
him Harpell said: 

“In view of the discussions I have had 
with many lawyers of this province and 
elsewhere I have come to the conclusion 
that it is not fair to the bar of this prov- 
ince to ask any honest lawyer to defend 
me, and you will readily appreciate that 
it would be disastrous to the cause I 
espouse to employ a dishonest one. 

“Therefore, if this case is tried in this 
province I will make my own appeal to 
the jury and will ask only some good, 
honest citizen like ex-Mayor Houde or 
M. Barre to assist in the selection of an 
honest, fearless jury who will return a 
verdict in accordance with the facts pre- 
sented to them.” 

Harpell’s lawyers were Beaulieu, Gouin, 
Mercier & Tellier. They had previously 
represented him for some time. 


EASTERN LIFE CONVENTION 








Delegates Will Take Boat Trip to Ber- 
muda in January; Fine Program 
Arranged 
The next convention of the Eastern 
Life of New York will be held in Ber- 
muda the first week in January. Dele- 
gates will have a five day trip on one of 
the finest steamers in the Bermuda serv- 
ice. An unusually interesting program 

has been arranged for the meeting. 
The delegates to the convention will 
¢ the members of the Eastern Life’s 
$100,000 Club, but the company has also 
made special arrangements for agents 
who are not members to make the trip 
if they pay for $25,000 of business be- 
tween now and December 31. 


State Mutual 
Dividends 


(Continued from Page 16) 


erally speaking, been more than doubled 
in that period. Even for 1931 our Fed- 
eral taxes and the taxes and fees paid 
to the different States (exclusive of all 
real estate taxes) amounted to about 7% 
of this year’s dividend distribution. The 
major item of tax is the Federal Income 
tax. This tax, under the new law passed 
this spring, has been almost doubled. 
And even yet it is said the Federal bud- 
get is not balanced. Many State bud- 
gets are still unbalanced, and there is a 
distinct threat of further taxation by the 
States. 

“Life insurance men and life insur- 
ance policyholders are realizing now as 
never before that there can be none 
more interested in reducing the expenses 
of government—whether in State or Na- 
tion—than the millions of policyholders 
in the life insurance comnanies. It can 
be stated without equivocation that one 
of the chief causes for the reduction in 
life insurance dividends is the increase 
of taxes on the mutual funds—coupled 
with the threats of further increases. 


“There are other reasons which dic- 


tate the wisdom of some dividend re- 
duction. 


Lower Interest Era 


“Without question we are going into 
a lower interest era than prevailed in 
the recent inflation decade. This will 
mean a lower’ return on investments. 
Moreover an increased degree of liquidi- 
ty seems advisable even among insur- 
ance companies, such as ours, that have 
not suffered the slightest strain in these 
times. Thus we will be further prepared 
to meet any and all demands—however 
long they may be continued—for policy 
loans, surrenders, and cash payments of 
all kinds. This means that in the com- 
ing decade there will be fewer invest- 
ments in real estate mortgages, which, 
though having a higher interest return, 
are not particularly liquid. We shall in- 
vest even more in Government bonds 
and Triple A bonds and short maturity 
securities which have an immediate mar- 
ket even in the worst of times. Such in- 
vestments yield a considerably lower in- 
terest return than others, but they but- 
tress our liquidity at all times beyond 
preadventure. 

“It should be remembered also that 
due to a variety of causes the mortality 
experience has been climbing in the last 
few years in most companies. This in- 
crease may or may not continue, but it 
seems good sense to provide a somewhat 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE HEAD 

James Victor Barry, vice-president of 
the Life Extension Institute, has been 
elected president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc., to succeed 
Charles R. Pitcher, former deputy man- 
ager of the Royal, now retired. Full 
details of the Institute’s meeting in New 
York this week can be found in the Fire 
department of this issue. 


better margin for this possible higher 
mortality. : 

“In such a period of deflation, the 
most drastic in over fifty years, the best 
of invested trust funds, such as ours, 
must experience some capital losses. 
Though these losses will be small yet 
we should be prepared to mark them off 
and get them done with. 

“The interest factor assumed in our 
new dividend formula will be 4.6%. This 
same rate of 4.6% will apply also, begin- 
ning January 1, 1933, to all funds held 
under deferred settlement agreements 
and to dividends left with the company 
at interest. In view of the prevailing 
rates of money, and the reduction of in- 
terest rates by other kinds of financial 
institutions to a rate considerably below 
this—this rate of 46% would appear to 
be a generous interest distribution at 
this time.” 
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: “A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
: The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


‘It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . . 


* ke ek KF KF 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 


protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 


Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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Banker Sisson Warns 
Against Rising Taxes 


SEES SERIOUS MENACE THERE 





1,500 Equitable Society Agents Hear 
Stirring Address of Guaranty Trust 
Co.’s Vice-President 





The grand ball room of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania was filled on Friday after- 
noon of last week when Vice-President 
Francis H. Sisson of the Guaranty Trust 
addressed more than 1,500 representatives 
of the Equitable Society at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the metropolitan 
board of managers of the Equitable. Hor- 
ace Wilson, president of the board of 
managers, was in the chair. A number 
of officers of the Equitable were present. 

After describing the distinct and wide- 
sbread revival of business activity during 
the past few weeks, outlining the situation 
in various businesses, and saying that the 
gold position of the country is now im- 
pregnable, Mr. Sisson turned to the other 
side of the picture and talked of the Gov- 
ernment’s deficit. He then discussed some 
of the principal problems confronting the 
country, saying in part: 


Of all the difficult problems facing the 
world today there is none that more im- 
mediately affects our economic welfare 
than the cost of government, and there 
is no danger, economic or social, that 
more seriously menaces our life and han- 
piness and prosperity than the rising tide 
of taxes which seriously threatens to en- 
gulf us. It is not simply a problem of 
the depression. It has been developing 
for many years, and it has been growing 
more serious all the time. The depres- 
sion merely brought it to a climax. 
Moreover, unless drastic steps are taken 
to reverse this trend of many vears’ du- 
ration, the problem will not end with the 
depression. It will continue to weigh 
down our economic system and retard 
full business progress with a heavy and 
growing burden for an indefinite period. 

Orgy of Spending 

In city, county, state and nation the 
orgy of spending has run on until today 
we are facing an overwhelming burden 
of taxation. It is estimated that in the 
United States the total cost of govern- 
ment last vear was nearly five times what 
it was in the year before the World War 
began. Our cities and towns have con- 
tinued to increase their expenditures 
steadily and swiftly, year in and year 
out, until many localities have been 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy, while 
many have saddled their citizens with a 
debt burden that will darken their lives 
and hamper their progress for many 
years to come. One authority has esti- 
mated that the total present cost of fed- 
eral, state and local government in the 
United States approximates forty-six mil- 
lion dollars a day. Based on the esti- 
mated national income in 1930, this figure 
represents about one-fifth of the total in- 
come of the people in this country, or 
about $110 for every individual in the 
United States. Total taxes in 1931 are 
estimated to have taken more than 22% 
of the national income. It is an occa- 
sion for serious reflection on the part of 
the people of our country when approx- 
imately one day’s income out of every 
four or five must be contributed to the 
maintenance of government machinery. 
especially at this time. when additional 
tax burdens are inevitable. 

United States Government expendi- 
tures were reduced one hundred and for- 
tv million dollars during the first quarter 
of the 1933 fiscal year that began on 
July 1 last. The fact that loans paid out 
of the Treasury on the authorization of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
are carried under the public debt and not 
as budgetary items helped to hold down 
costs as shown by the expenditure sheet. 


N. Y. Municipal Situation 
And the wholly commendable attitude 
of our bankers in calling a halt to un- 
necessary expenditures of New York City 
will reduce the cost of government in the 
country’s metropolis, which, it was aptly 
pointed out just this week, is second in 


its expenditures to only the Federal 
Government, as there is no state in the 
Union that spends half as much as this 
one city, and there is, in fact, no other 
government on this hemisphere that 
spends half as much. This move by the 
bankers is the constructive kind of lead- 
ership to which I referred in opening this 
address. 

But these savings in Federal and mu- 
nicipal government costs are only the be- 
ginning of the movement that is needed 
throughout the country, if we are to be 
led out of the valley of depression into 
the plain of prosperity. Unless the 
American people can be made to realize 
that money for governmental expenditure 
can come only from the pockets of Amer- 
ican taxpayers, with a restrictive effect 
on both individual effort and general 


. business, there is an imminent threat that 


we may be forced to meet the difficulties 
that have so seriously handicapped other 
countries. The question is not primarily 
one of merely paring government salaries 
or shaving budgets, but rather of cur- 
tailing government activities for which 
we cannot afford to pay. 


A Fallacy 


The assumption that money for these 
mounting extravagances can be raised by 
following the slogan “Soak the rich” is 
utterly fallacious, for such a policy will 
simply exterminate “the rich” and elimi- 
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nate the very source of revenue. In this 
connection it is also important to realize 
that corporate business in this country 
is in no position to withstand the effects 
of indefinite advances in tax rates. Cur- 
rent earning reports reveal that fact be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. Our tax 
base must be broadened, and it seems 
likely that Congress will soon be called 
upon to reconsider the sales tax, at least 
as a temporary measure to help meet a 
critical condition in the Government’s 
finances. 

There is not time to discuss the nu- 
merous other major problems that we 
face, but in closing I would remind you 
that, serious as are the obstacles that we 
must overcome, the extravagant optimism 
that led to so many of the world’s eco- 
nomic excesses in the last period of pros- 
perity has found its counterpart in an 
exaggerated pessimism, which is in no 
small degree responsible for the severity 
and the prolongation of the depression. 
Although it is an historical fact that 
priods of economic distress and of re- 
newed expansion have followed one an- 
other in regular succession for centuries, 
each business movement has been typi- 
fied by the tendency of individuals to 
regard the trend at a given time as a 
permanent thing. During the upward 
course of business in 1928 and 1929 there 
was much talk of a new era, in which 
time tested principles should be discard- 
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ed and economic theory rewritten on the 
basis of a perpetual prosperity. That un- 
restrained optimism was no more absurd 
than is the pessimism of those who now 
maintain that the world has entered on a 
long period of decadence and that such 
prosperity as that of a few years ago 
will not be seen again. 


Unjustified Pessimism 


This type of pessimism is probably 
based, in some cases at least, on fa‘lure 
to differentiate clearly between a ‘evel 
of prices and a level of business activity, 
The latter and not the former is what 
determines prosperity. In the present sit- 
uation, many business men have meas- 
ured the fall from the prosperity of re- 
cent years by the decline in prices and 
have drawn the entirely false conclusion 
that, in order to recover prosperity, the 
world must re-establish the price level, 
If this belief were true, the outlook would 
be dark indeed; for it is highly improb- 
able that a return to the price level of 
the recent past will be witnessed for some 
time to come. What should be sought is 
stability at the new levels, since it is 
price stability and not inflation or defla- 
tion that must provide a firm foundation 
on which to build an enduring prosperity, 
And, finally, and even more important, 
there is crying need for stability of eco- 
nomic thought by the great mass of our 
business men. 
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Public Demands Lower 
Taxation, Says Lincoln 


TALKS ON SUBJECT OVER RADIO 








All These Burdens Are Passed Along to 
Ultimate Consumer; How to 
Meet Situation 





The need of “taxation with representa- 
tion” in these days was brought to the 
fore by Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Metropolitan 
Life, in a nation-wide broadcast on 
“Everybody Pays the Tax Bill.” The 
broadcast was made Saturday evening 
under the auspices of the American Tax- 
payers’ League. 

Presenting the question whether the 
representatives elected in the nation, the 
state, the city and the county represent 
organized minorities rather than the ma- 
jorities electing them to office, Mr. Lin- 
coln pointed out that special favors at 
the hands of government have always 
met with disfavor at the hands of the 
American people when the latter compre- 
hended what was going on. He cited how 
the railroads, which were deemed to be 
receiving special governmental favors a 
generation or two ago, had been put into 
a strait-jacket until the pendulum of pub- 
lic opinion seems to be swinging the 
other way to allow them the proper per- 
formance in their great field of real use- 
fulness, minus abuses which are admit- 
tedly things of the past. 


Extravagance in Public Spending 


Mr. Lincoln declared that the rail- 
roads, the big service corporations, the 
big industrial concerns no longer present 
a tax problem comparable with that of 
organized minorities, who in their de- 
mands for special consideration from 
some governmental body are responsible 
for a great part of the extravagance in 
public spending. This extravagance, he 
said, had become such a burden to every- 
one that there is a peaceable rebellion 
against it from all classes, since the pub- 
lic is coming to the realization that taxes 
to pay government expenditures are real- 
ly paid by all and not by some special 
class. ‘ 

“Governments as such have no magic 
power to support themselves,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. “Their income, the money used 
to pay for their expenditures, must come 
out of your pockets and mine whether 
we are rich or poor. It makes no differ- 
ence; we all pay, either directly or indi- 
rectly. If the rising flood of taxes is to 
be effectively stemmed before it destroys 
us all every citizen must be fully alive 
to his own individual interest in the prob- 
lems of taxation. He must become active 
in his opposition to every unwise and un- 
necessary governmental expenditure be- 
cause, in the last analysis, governmental 
expenditures can be supported only 
through taxation. Each citizen must ex- 
tend his interest to every branch of gov- 
ernment, national, state and local, for out 
of them comes the sum total of all the 
taxes with which we are so grievously 
burdened.” 


Consumer Bears Tax Burden 


Mr. Lincoln pointed out how the land- 
lord, the merchant, the railroads and the 
public utilities must all pass along their 
tax burden to the ultimate consumer. He 
then continued: 

“| am speaking not only as a citizen 
but as an executive of a life insurance 
company which has millions of policy- 
holders. What is the interest of life in- 
surance in this problem? There are 
some sixty-eight million life insurance 
policyholders in the United States. Every 
other individual is a policyholder. They, 
with their beneficiaries, constitute a ma- 
Jor portion of the population of the coun- 
try. Taxes purporting to be upon the 
business of life insurance companies are 
fair examples of those indirect taxes os- 
tensibly levied against a big corporation 
actually paid by the individual policy- 
older, 

“The policyholder pays his tax with 


every remittance to his company, but 
there is no separate bill for this item to 
remind him of the tax. In every state of 
the Union save one a percentage of every 
life insurance premium paid by the pol- 
icyholder must be paid by the company 
into the treasury of the state by way of 
a tax. There are also numerous other 
license taxes and fees, and, finally, the 
federal income tax imposed upon all life 
insurance companies. 


What Taxes Mean 


“These taxes, all of them, must, in the 
last analysis, be borne by the policy- 
holder, as reflected in the cost of his in- 
surance. Tax a life insurance company 
a hundred thousand dollars in your state 
and those of you who have policies in 
that company have to stand that tax bill 
either in increased premiums or de- 
creased dividends on your policies. 


“It should be understood that nearly 
80% of the life insurance in force in 
this country is on what is called the par- 
ticipating basis; that is to say, the pre- 
mium cost is reduced by dividends to 
policyholders. The remaining something 
over 20% of the country’s life insurance, 
on a basis which does not provide for re- 
duction of premiums by dividends, must 
compete with this participating type of 
life insurance and the burden of taxation 
is reflected in the premium charge for 


such insurance just aa it is reflected in 
the reduction of dividends on participat- 
ing policies. 

“Life insurance companies destroy no 
natural resources, enjoy no special privi- 
leges and put the state to very little ex- 
pense. On the contrary, they serve the 
state. By far the largest percentage of 
life insurance claim payments goes to 
the support of those who might other- 
wise be dependent upon private or pub- 
lic charity and thus become a burden 
upon the state. Policyholders are al- 
ready imposing upon themselves a charge 
to provide independence from public sup- 
port and are relieving society of a bur- 
den it would otherwise have to carry. 
Why should these thrifty policyholders 
be singled out for special taxation? This 
is a cold, practical question that every 
policyholder should bear in mind. He 
should know that a tax on his life in- 
surance company is a tax on himself, 
collected from him, without notice to 
him, through the medium of his life in- 
surance company. 

“And so it is whether the tax is one 
on real estate or on railroads, on living 
expenses or on life insurance. There is 
no such thing as a tax on property or 
services which does not inevitably come 
out of the pocket of the ultimate consum- 
er of the goéds or service involved. 

“Indirect taxation acts like an opiate. 


Its accompanying deception that only a 
few are paying taxes for the support of 
projects to be, enjoyed by all has brought 
upon us the same sort of debility as fol- 
lows the use of a drug. The habit of in- 
creasing public budgets has been grad- 
ually—almost unnoticeably—growing up- 
on us and we have not been awake to 
what has been going on. But now the 
tragic enormity of the situation has be- 
come clear to us in this time of depres- 
sion. There remains for us but one ave- 
nue of escape, an aroused and widespread 
public demand for the utmost economy in 
governmental expenditures. . 


“What can we do about it? Each one 
of us can associate himself with organ- 
izations in his own locality or align him- 
self with national or state organizations 
devoted to securing government economy 
and tax reduction and actively co-operate 
with them. We must all inform our- 
selves about local and state expenditures 
and know the position of candidates for 
office on this question. We must make 
our views felt by direct communication 
with candidates before, and with repre- 
sentatives after, election. We need ad- 
vocate no particular scheme of reduc- 
tion of expenditures or taxes. We should 
look to our elected representatives to 
accomplish that necessary result through 


(Continued on Page 20) 

















HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


I 
PENNSYLVANIA 


the near future, and duri 

the remaining weeks of 1932, 
the Home Life will consider es- 
tablishing several new agencies 
in Pennsylvania. 

In furtherance of our program 
of sound agency development, 
particular attention will be given 
to those cities which lie between 
the metropolitan centers or in 
themselves comprise substantial 
entities. 

The method of establishing 

cies in these cities, which we 
believe to be a practical one, is 
based on a modest beginning, 
grounded in a substantial per- 
sonal production on the part 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 


of the General Agent, followed 
by the gradual addition of a 
limited group of high grade 
producers. We believe this meth- 
od not only meets the financial 
necessities of the situation, but 
is the soundest possible procedure 
in meeting current conditions. 
Along these lines, and as men 
who meet the requirements are 
available, the Home Life pro- 
gram goes forward. 
nt BB ee 
On Agency Matters Address: 


Cecil C. Fulton, Jr. 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
CITY HALL PARK——NEW YorK 
Ethelbert Ide Low 
Chairman of the Board 


James A. Fulton 
President 
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Answers to C. L. U. Examination Questions 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP: 

Question 1. (a) Define salesmanship. 
(b) In your opinion, are the services of 
the salesman vital and necessary to the 
success of a life insurance company? 
Discuss fully. 

Answer: (a) Salesmanship is the art 
of presenting the advantages of an offer 
in a way which makes a direct appeal and 
tends to prompt action. 

(b) A number of reasons may be ad- 
vanced as to why the services of sales- 
men are vital and necessary to the suc- 
cess of a life insurance company. (1) 
Life insurance deals with the future and 
this causes most people to put off attend- 
ing to their life insurance program. If 
left to their own initiative very few 
would buy insurance at the proper time 
and many would put it off until it is too 
late. (2) Life insurance is not a tangible 
thing and therefore it does not have the 
same appeal as automobiles, radios and 
more material commodities. Usually there 
are so many things that will give a pros- 
pect immediate sensory enjoyment that 
it takes persuasion of the best kind to 
induce him to give them up for a future 
benefit to be gained through life insur- 
ance. (3) Because of its complexity the 
layman cannot be expected to know all 
the uses of life insurance. It requires 
a salesman to point out how insurance 
will care for the needs in each particu- 
lar case. (4) The idea of death is in- 
evitably associated with life insurance 
and most persons instinctively like to 
think of more pleasant subjects. The 
services of a salesman are necessary in 
order to make the prospect consider the 
subject and to urge the prospect to take 
out the insurance which his reason tells 
him he needs. 

In more general terms it may be said 
that life insurance selling requires per- 
sonal solicitation because of the inherent 
normal defensive attitude of the public, 
which will not protect itself voluntarily 
against the economic consequences of 
death. Until such time as there is a 
definite recognition on the part of the 
public for the need of insurance, coupled 
with a definite desire to purchase it, the 
life insurance salesman must be the me- 
dium through which the ignorance, indif- 
ference and inertia of the public must 
be overcome. 


Old Policyholders 


Question 2. Old policyholders are said 
to be prospects for the purchase of new 
life insurance. Explain briefly, citing five 
specific reasons, why they may be pros- 
pects. 

Answer: Most old policyholders are 
excellent prospects for the purchase of 
new life insurance. (1) One very impor- 
tant reason for this has to do with chang- 
ing needs. Most people will find, after 
the purchase of their first policy, that at 
some later time they néed more insur- 
ance. The need may be brought about 
by changes in the law (such as in the 
laws pertaining to bankruptcy, taxes, as- 
signment, beneficiary, etc., or by econom- 
ic changes in the status of the individual. 
Many persons start their insurance pro- 
gram with a relatively small income 
which grows during the course of years. 
As the insured grows older his increased 
income, increased responsibilities in busi- 
ness, the establishment of a home, the 
rearing of children, etc., together with 
many similar circumstances furnish a 
countless number of needs for insurance 
which the agent should care for. There 
are other reasons, however, as to why old 
policyholders make good prospects. (2) 
By the purchase of the first policy the 
insured has given evidence of his appre- 
ciation of life insurance and the services 
which it performs. He does not have to 
be “sold” again regarding the merits of 
life insurance. (3) The insured should 
be favorably inclined toward both the 
agent and company because of his pre- 
vious business relations with them. (4) 
The insured has demonstrated his insur- 


The accompanying answers to questions which were given in the June, 1932, C.L.U. 
examinations form a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. 
This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to indicatd 
that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, but rather to 
give representative answers. Many of the questions and problems involve the use of 
judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could 
be expected. Credit wes given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and 
intelligence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use this 
set of questions and answers as a means of preparation. The answers are by no means 
a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic study of the subjects 
suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappointment since the examina- 
tion questions each year are framed with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s 


knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. 


On the contrary, a candidate who has 


froperly studied the various subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a. 
compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the comprehensiveness with which ques- 
tions should be answered. He may also find it useful, after completing his preparation, 
to answer each of these questions for his personal information and then compare the 


results with the answers herein presented. 


ability by having passed inspection and 
a medical examination. (5) The agent 
knows much about the policyholder from 
past contacts with him. He knows his 
age, family responsibilities, business re- 
sponsibilities, income, interests, hobbies 
and last but not least, his present life 
insurance holdings and the provisions re- 
garding the disposition of their proceeds. 
These facts give the agent a decided ad- 
vantage over agents who do not possess 
such information. Another reason which 
might be mentioned is that old policy- 
holders are often “centers of influence” 
from which the agent may insure other 
members of the family, business associ- 
ates, friends, etc. 
Preparing Sales Talk 

Question 3. Using your own facts, pre- 
pare a specific sales talk for the presen- 
tation of an immediate non-refund an- 
nuity to a woman of 70 without depend- 
ents. 

Answer: Mrs. Jones, you probably 
have a great many experiences and pleas- 
ant memories that you continually look 
back on during your lifetime. Not the 
least of these happy memories are the 
days when Mr. Jones used to have the 
entire management of the family finan- 
cial affairs. It was easy for you, through 
your own thrift, to accept the check he 
gave you every month to provide for the 
household in an efficient and business- 
like manner. 

However, now the situation is reversed 
and your job is to manage your money 
to make it give you the income neces- 
sary each month to provide a comfort- 
able living. 

Mrs. Jones, there is an institution to- 
day that can revive those days of free- 
dom from care and worry over managing 
money. That is the great institution of 
Life Insurance which has grown to tre- 
mendous size with billions of dollars of 
assets. Life Insurance has grown be- 
cause it has been carefully regulated by 
the government and its investments con- 
sist mainly of good bonds and prime first 
mortgages. Because of careful manage- 
ment there have not been any failures 
of consequence and my company has 
stood like the rock of Gibraltar, safe and 
sound through many depressions. 


Here is what my company will do for 
you: 

It will manage your money for you. It 
will allow you to get the greatest pos- 
sible use out of the money you have to- 
day. You have no one except yourself 
to provide for and the largest guaran- 
teed life income that you can get with 
such good security will enable you to do 
many things not possible today. 

It will pay you a monthly income of 
more than twice the amount you are re- 
ceiving now from your own investments. 
The company can do this because it will 
gradually use up the principal each year, 
giving you a little of the principal and 
all the interest. But you can’t outlive it 
as the company makes a contract with 
you stating definitely that it will pay this 
income to you as long as you live. 

What a fine arrangement it will be for 
you. There is no worry and you don’t 


have to be a bit concerned when the 
market prices of bonds fall far below 
par. You will not need to make many 
trips downtown to see your banker and 
consult with him about investments to 
be made. You will not have to clip the 
coupons on your bonds or watch the 
date when the company issuing them 
wants to redeem them. 

My company will do all those things 
for you and your check will be delivered 
to you each month by the postman right 
here at your door. The income is steady 
and will enable you to know each month 
how much is coming in. You can travel 
and these checks will be mailed to you 
wherever you direct. 

All your time can be devoted to travel, 
reading, operas, lectures—in fact doing 
those things you have wanted to do, but 
have not been able to do before. Go 
where you please, do what you want. 
Isn’t that quite a wonderful proposition, 
Mrs. Jones? (Get answer.) 

Absolute safety—higher income—no 
worry—all the freedom you want—and 
your check mailed to you each month. 

Would you want the check mailed here 
or to some other address? It would be 
best to have it mailed here wouldn’t it, 
Mrs. Jones? Upon an affirmative answer 
complete the application. 


Using Psychology 
Question 4. Define and explain brief- 


‘ly the following terms in relation to their 


importance in the selling process. 

(a) Instinct, 

(b) Acquired habits, 

(c) Programming, 

(d) Prospect, 

(e) Human nature, 

(f) Sensation, 

(g) Imagination, 

(h) Procrastination, 

(i) Knowledge of fundamental sales 
psychology, 

(j) Creating desire. 

Answer: (a) While there is some dif- 
ference in the opinions of authorities re- 
garding an exact definition, instinct may 
be defined here as an inborn tendency 
causing people to respond in a given way 
to a given situation. There is much dif- 
ference in the opinions of authorities re- 
garding the number of instincts a person 
possesses. Some limit the number to a 
few such as the sex instinct, the fighting 
instinct, and the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, while others include a much larg- 
er number within their definitions. 

Regardless of the exact number which 
a person has, the life insurance agent 
should remember that such characteris- 
tics are native rather than acquired, are 
common to all normal persons, and can 
be effectively used in the sale of life 
insurance. The desired action (the pur- 
chase of life insurance) can be brought 
about by appealing to one or more in- 
stincts and in this manner providing the 
prospect with a motive or motives for 
carrying out his conviction that he needs 
the insurance. 

(b) Acquired habits are behavior pat- 
terns which are not inherited, but are 
learned or acquired through experience. 
As in the case of instincts, the individual 


responds in a given manner to a given 
stimulus. Effective salesmanship invo \es 
the utilization of a prospect’s habit: in 
getting him to buy. For example, ~1p- 
pose a man customarily gives his wife a 
check monthly to pay household ex- 
penses. This habit may be effectively 
capitalized in selling a policy by empha- 
sizing the instalment method of seiile- 
ment. 

(c) Programming is analyzing a man’s 
life situation in order to discover his va- 
rious insurance needs, and then working 
out a program of insurance to meet these 
needs. Obviously the more information 
the underwriter can obtain concerning 
the prospect, the better he can draw up 
a program for the individual. To pro- 
gram effectively, the agent must know a 
prospect’s various needs, such as: income 
for his wife and children, a clean-up fund, 
educational fund for children, old age 
retirement, the accumulation of a fund 
for specific purposes, etc. Selling by this 
method, therefore, involves not merely 
trying to sell a policy, but rather pro- 
viding for definite needs by insurance. 

(d) A prospect is a person who is ap- 
proachable by the underwriter, who can 
pass the medical examination, who is an 
acceptable moral risk for the company, 
and who can pay the premiums for the 
insurance he needs. If the individual 
does not meet these qualifications the 
underwriter will waste both his and the 
oe prospect’s time by interviewing 

im. 

(e) Human nature may be defined as 
the sum total of the behavior character- 
istics of human beings. A knowledge of 
human nature is important to the un- 
derwriter from two different standpoints. 
He should list his own characteristics, 
both good and bad, and set for himself 
the task of accentuating the good and 
eliminating the bad. His knowledge of 
human behavior will also be extremely 
helpful in so presenting his proposition 
to others that it will be accepted. Be- 
havior may be due to native (instinctive) 
or acquired action patterns (habits). If 
the agent understands these fundamental 
motives and knows that they are re- 
sponsible for all action he can so utilize 
them as to arouse interest and a desire 
for life insurance. 

(f) Sensation is the response obtained 
as the result of a stimulus being applied 
to any one of the sense organs. Funda- 
mentally the selling process must depend 
upon hearing primarily since most selling 
is conducted by word of mouth. But 
more is retained when seen by the eye 
and hence visual illustrations are often 
used to make the sales talk effective. So, 
also, the other senses may be used and 
the more they can be properly employed 
the easier the sale will be. 

(g) Imagination is the process of cre- 
ating mental pictures of situations that 
do not now exist. The life underwriter 
needs to draw on the imagination, even 
more than other types of salesmen, since 
he is selling an intangible commodity. 
He is in fact selling a service, the bene- 
fits of which will be received sometime 
in the future. He, therefore, must make 
his presentation of the functions of life 
insurance so vivid that for the time be- 
ing the prospect will see the picture 
clearly. This may be accomplished by 
the painting of word pictures in terms 
with which the prospect is familiar. 

(h) Procrastination is a natural inclina- 


Lincoln on Taxes 


(Continued from Page 19) 





means which they should best un'er- 
stand. They should know where re‘uc- 
tion of expenditures is practical. ‘he 
necessary reductions will be made wien, 
and only when, our representatives in the 
various legislative bodies fully uncer- 
stand that the people back home demand 
reduced expenditures and reduced t2xa- 
tion and will have them.” 
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tion which most people have which 
causes them to postpone decisions and 
actions. This tendency is particularly 
apparent when the decisions or actions 
are concerned with things which are 
new. The purchase of life insurance 
is not a routine matter and hence the 
salesman will find that most of his pros- 
pects will want to delay when he pro- 
poses action. Procrastination must be 
recognized in the selling process and the 
salesman should not let the prospect put 
him off but should incite him to the 
extent that he will be ready and willing 
to act on the proposition which he has 
to offer. 

(i) A knowledge of fundamental sales 
psychology is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the underwriter from groping about 
blindly in his sales process. The sales- 
man should have a thorough understand- 
ing of, and the ability to make effective 
use of, those important phases of human 
nature which will enable him to secure a 
person’s attention, arouse his interest, 
convince him he needs insurance, per- 
suade him to acquire it, and then leave 
him satisfied with the life insurance 
which he has purchased. The extent to 
which an underwriter acquires this 
knowledge and possesses the art of using 
it determines in a large measure his suc- 
cess in the profession. 

(j) Creating desire is the process of 
making a person want a thing. The un- 
derwriter must make the prospect not 
only willing to have or mildly want a 
policy, but he must create such a strong 
desire that it will constitute an effective 
demand. In order to create desire, the 
benefits to be derived should outweigh 
the cost, the inconvenience, or other dis- 
advantages involved in procuring the in- 
surance. 

Insurance Trusts 


Question 5. Current estimates indicate 
that but a small percentage of the life 
insurance now in force is payable in in- 
stalments or under trust agreements. Set 
forth fully the approach which you would 
use in recommending the placing of life 
insurance proceeds in trust. Use such 
facts of your own as you regard neces- 
sary for presentation. 

Answer: Mr. X, I would like to dis- 
cuss with you the insurance of your pres- 
ent life insurance program. You have a 
fine “line of insurance” which apparently 
takes care of all your needs. Yet, did 
you ever think about what would happen 
if you passed out of the picture? First 
of all, representatives of six life insur- 
ance companies would call on your 
widow. After getting the necessary 
proofs they would ask her a number of 
questions—would she want the proceeds 
paid in cash, would she want an income 
and if so what form would it take. If 
she took the proceeds in cash she would 
have the worry and cares of management 
and if she selected an income from the 
life insurance companies she would have 
to deal with six companies under plans 
which would not have any flexibility. 
_This is a large order for a woman, par- 
ticularly if she is not experienced in busi- 
ness matters. History shows that many 
men like yourself have been too busy cre- 
ating their insurance estates to give much 
thought to their proper conservation and 
distribution after death. Most estates left 
in a single sum have vanished or else 
been greatly depreciated by the end of 
seven or eight years, as shown by vari- 
ous surveys. This is due in part to ad- 
ministrative expense, court costs and 
fees, debts, taxation, etc., but mostly be- 
cause of bad investments made by bene- 
ficiaries. 

You could make it possible for your 
widow to see only one person in order to 
make her decisions, and these would be 
of such a character and so few in num- 
ber that she would be relieved of all wor- 
ty and would be practically assured of 
the income which she would need for liv- 
Ing expenses. I am referring to a trust 
agreement. You probably have a high 
opinion of the trust companies here. Spe- 
tifically, if you place your insurance in 
trust you will accomplish several things 
for your wife and children: 

1. The funds will be safe because of 
the expert management afforded by a 


company which specializes in such mat- 
ters and is regulated by the state. 
Through the principle of diversification 
much risk is eliminated. 

2. There will be a saving in adminis- 
tration costs and in the depreciation of 
the estate at the time of your death. 


3. Your wife will be relieved entirely 
of the worries of management both in the 
settlement of your affairs following your 
death and for all time thereafter. In this 
connection it is worth noting that the 
trust company will manage the entire es- 
tate and not just the life insurance pro- 
ceeds. The trustee will collect all insur- 
ance proceeds, will pay all bills and out- 
standing obligations such as taxes, court 
costs, etc., and will invest the balance and 
pay your wife a monthly income. 

4. This income can be varied accord- 
ing to the discretion of the trustee. If 
one of the children should have a serious 
accident or illness or if some other un- 
foreseen emergency should arise, the 
trustee would provide the necessary cash 
to meet that emergency, even if it should 
be necessary to use part of the principal. 

If your wife should pass away dur- 
ing the minority of your children the 
trustee could continue to pay the income 
to the children through their guardian. 

The advantages of such a plan as out- 
lined above can be gone into in more de- 
tail if you will meet me at the Blank 
Trust Company tomorrow morning, 


To Be Continued 





PRUDENTIAL CARD PARTY 
Arrangements have been made by the 
Prudential Athletic Association for a 
pivot bridge party and dance which will 
be held this evening in the gymnasium of 
the Prudential Building. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTIONS 


A. Rushton Allen of Philadelphia New 
President; Hemingway, Rice, Sage, 
Vice-Presidents 

The new president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Life Underwriters is A. 
Rushton Allen, Philadelphia manager of 
the Union Central, who succeeds Holgar 
J. Johnson, Penn Mutual general agent 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Allen was elected at 
the association’s recent meeting in Har- 
risburg. 

The other new officers are: vice-presi- 
dents, Lee D. Hemingway, Pittsburgh; S. 
L. Rice, Harrisburg; H. S. Sage, Wilkes- 
Barre; secretary, H. L. Smith, Harris- 
burg. The members of the general com- 
mittee are H. M. Brubaker, Williams- 
burg; T. H. Hughes, Erie, and R. B. 
Kirby, Allentown. The next meeting of 
the association will be held in Allentown 
in May. 


HAS 35TH ANNIVERSARY 


In celebration of his thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of continuous service with the 
Metropolitan Life, M. Hill was tendered 
a dinner last week by the members of 
his staff of Union City and vicinity at 
the Union Hill Elks Club. He was pre- 
sented with an engraved gavel. Mr. 
Hill is manager of the Union City, N. J., 
district. 


TO REWARD AGENTS’ EFFORTS 

In order to assist and give recognition 
to agents who qualify for the various 
production clubs of the company the Mu- 
tual Benefit has prepared leather card 
cases and certificates showing their 
achievements for distribution from time 
to time. These the fieldmen can use to 
advantage when making contact with 
prospects. 














Interlocking Views 
(Continued from Page 8) 


per share for a block of stock sufficient to 
control when the same stock can be 
bought in lesser but substantial quanities 
on the open market for $5 to $15 per 
share? When a holding company or in- 
vestment bank pays many times what 
the stock is really worth, merely to con- 
trol the management and assets of an 
insurance company, is it not prima facie 
evidence the purchasers intend to so 
manage and so control such company 
and assets as to get their money back, 
either through a trap-door or by using 
a suction pump. It is self-evident that 
ridiculous prices will not be paid for con- 
trol unless that control in itself will en- 
able the purchasers to take profits over 
and above the earnings. 

Frightful abuses have been perpetra- 
ted upon a few life insurance companies 
through the ingenious machinery of 
holding companies, inter-locking direc- 
torates of allied companies and repur- 
chase agreements. Drastic remedies will 
have to be resorted to in order to stamp 
them out. The best of legal talent is 
employed by them to keep barely with- 
in the law or evading its clutches. The 
insuring public has been wronged, cheat- 
ed and defrauded. Other legitimately 
operated companies have suffered, more 
or less, by the resulting impairment of 
that implicit confidence which the public 


has had in old line legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 

Remedies must come through legisla- 
tive enactments. Insurance departments 
cannot possibly watch each and every 
transaction of each company, day by day. 
They cannot, and should not, attempt 
to manage the affairs of companies un- 
der their supervision. 


Even in the face of definite informa- 
tion that assets are being traded between 
the insurance company and allied com- 
panies, to the detriment of the insurance 
company, the Department may be pow- 
erless to prevent such transaction. The 
only safeguard which will prove effective 
will be definite and drastic legislation 
with sereve penalties provided. 

I would suggest, therefore, the com- 
mittee which Mr. Olsness recommends 
be requested to draft appropriate bills 


’ to curb, control or prohibit transactions 


between insurance companies and hold- 
ing companies, investment companies, or 
other corporations closely affiliated by 
reason of stock ownership or inter-lock- 
ing directorates. The committee can 
conduct some research work and consult 
good legal counsel in its efforts to pre- 
pare a rigid bill as a suggestion for those 
commissioners who may be in a position 
to present such proposed legislation to 
their respective general assemblies. In 
many states the legislature convenes 
early in January and it will, therefore, 
be very timely if the committee to be 
appointed can complete its work and re- 
port back to this convention at our 
December meeting. 
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GEARED SELLING 


Fidelity gears its direct 
mail lead service to an exceed- 
ingly profitable “Income for 
Life” appeal. The premium 
value for each dollar invested 
by its agents last year in this 
service was $54.60. Applica- 
tions written on leads from 
the service are 36% higher 
than the company average of 
all paid policies. 


Users Prorir AccoRDINGLY 


“Income for Life”, Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
‘Disability, Accidental Death 
Benefits and a full line of 
annuity forms are included in 
the Fidelity kit—backed by 
more than half a century of 
fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 
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Life Presidents 
Convention 


(Continued from Page 4) 
cessfully bridged should prove a valu- 
able contribution to the convention. 
When elected governor of his native 
state in 1931 he had a distinguished rec- 
ord in politics and legislation. He -had 
scarcely concluded his study of law and 
become established in his profession 
when he entered public service. Elected 
in 1915 as a member of the Mississippi 
House of Representatives at twenty-four, 
the following year he was made speaker 
of that body. He was re-elected in that 
capacity in 1919, serving through 1924. In 
1916 he was temporary chairman and 
keynote speaker of the State Democratic 
Convention. As a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1916 and 
‘ a member of the Woodrow Wilson no- 
tification committee he served his party 
in national political affairs. Speaking 
from wide experience in political and ad- 
ministrative service he will bring to the 
meeting a Southern viewpoint in gov- 
ernmental affairs of vital interest to his 
audience. 


AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M.D., 
Medical Director, 
Metropolitan Life 





GEORGE B. YOUNG, 
General Counsel, 
National Life of Vermont 





GARNISHEE DECISION 





Interest From Insurance Payment Can 
Be Taken, But Not Payments of 
Principal, Court Holds 

It is possible to garnishee the interest 
income from a life insurance estate, but 
not to garnishee any payment of the 
principal, Justice McGoldrick of the New 
York Supreme Court has held in the 
case of Crossman Co. v. Rauch. Justice 
McGoldrick’s decision read: 

“There is a fund accruing from a life 
insurance policy. It consists of part 
principal and part interest on a constant- 
ly diminishing principal. Instead of hav- 
ing the fund paid in a lump sum the in- 
sured has directed that it be held by the 
company and paid in equal monthly in- 
stallments. Naturally as the interest 
grows less each month the amount taken 
from principal grows more. A garnishee 
execution was issued against the income. 

“There are two alternatives. (1) Both 
principal and interest are ‘proceeds’ of 
the trust and therefore exempt. The 
judgment creditor’s contention that be- 
cause there is no specific mention of gar- 
nishee execution no exemption applies 
is not sound. (2) Each payment is made 
up of two parts: (a) one from principal 
which each month increases in amount 
and (b) one from income which each 
month decreases. This is a matter of 
arithmetic. That part (b) of the pay- 
ment is subject to the execution. A copy 
of the execution has not been presented, 
but it is conceded that it requires the 
trustee to pay 10% of each monthly pay- 
ment to the sheriff. That, it seems to 
me, is unauthorized. It should direct as 
above (b).” 





N. A. L. U. HEAD TO SPEAK HERE 

Charles C. Thompson, Metropolitan 
Life manager of Seattle, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will be another speaker at the 
next dinner-meeting of the New York 
City Association to be held November 
10. The other speakers, previously an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter, 
are Henry E. North, third vice- -president 
of the Metropolitan, and George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance, 
New York State. 





SISLEY ANNIVERSARY 

Edward J. Sisley, well known Travelers 
representative of New York City, com- 
pleted thirty years of service with the 
Hartford company last month. A for- 
mer general agent of the company, a 
large personal writer, Mr. Sisley also has 
been one of the leaders of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York. 


GERMAN MORTGAGES 
German life companies report that col- 
lection of the interest on mortgages is 
satisfactory up to date. It is estimated 
that about 3.5% is in arrears. 





BANKERS’ TRUST CONVENTION 





Two Days’ Conference Will Be Held at 
Paterson, N. J., on November 
17 and 18 

The program for the two day trust 
conference of the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association, which will be held at Pater- 
son, N. J., November 17 and 18, has been 
announced by George Letterhouse, chair- 
man of organization’s committee on 
trust matters It .follows: Walter J. 
McLaren, Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, “Principles of Personal Trust So- 
'citation ;” John H. Annis, trust officer 
of the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co., “Organization of a Trust Depart- 
ment;” R. P. Lane, National Newark & 
Essex Banking Co., “Practical Handling 
of Trust Securities;” James Wilson, 
president of the Paterson Chamber of 
Commerce, Frederick R. Pilch, vice- 
president National Commercial Title & 
Mortgage Guaranty Co., Newark, “Prob- 
lems of Property Acquired Under Fore- 
closure ;” Waldron M. Ward of Pitney, 
Hardin & Skinner, lawyers of Newark, 
“Trustees’ Responsibility, Particularly on 
Retaining Securities a Decedent Might 
Have Left,” and Arthur N. Pierson of 
Westfield, “What is Responsible for the 
Present Standing of Jersey Municipali- 
ties.” 


BUSINESS GAINS CITED 


President Gerard S. Nollen Reports 
Bankers Life A ts in 
September; 2,496 Apps Written 

Bankers Life of Iowa fieldmen are en- 
couraged by the reports of the company’s 
September business as issued by Presi- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen. In his message 
Mr. Nollen states the three accomplish- 
ments as follows: 

“1. The total of new business for Sep- 
tember was the largest in any September 
since 1929, and we all know the differ- 
ence between September, 1932, and Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

“2. The total number of applications 
written was 2,496, and that was not only 
the largest number of applications in any 
month this year, but also the largest in 
any month since June, 1931, which was 
the last preceding ‘President’s Month.’ 

“3. The total number of applications 
in September of this year was approxi- 
mately 30% more than in September of 
1931.” 











ACQUIRES SO. AFRICAN CO. 


The Allianz of Berlin, Germany, which 
has been writing a profitable and grow- 
ing life business in South Africa, has 
acquired the South African Liberal Life 
of Capetown, South Africa, which has a 
fully paid-in capital of £20,000. 


American College Plans 
Management Course 


FOR HOLDERS OF C.L.U. DEGREE 


Other Changes Also Announced; Equi- 
table and Northwestern Mutua! 
Have Most C.L.U.’S 





A special educational program in life 
agency management is being formulated 
by officials of the American College of 
Life Underwriters in co-operation with 
officials of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. This plan will include 
annual examinations by the College. Any 
person holding the C. L. U. designation 
will be eligible to take them. 

It is the opinion of American College 
officials that inasmuch as the functions 
of a competent manager, general agent, 
agency supervisor or other person hold- 
ing a like position, vary in certain im- 
portant respects from those of the so- 
liciting agent it is desirable that persons 
exercising managerial functions should 
have education and training in certain 
fields of knowledge not comprised with- 
in the scope of the present C. L. U. ex- 
aminations. 

Revised Pamphlet Out 


The above announcement is contained 
in a revised edition of the College 
pamphlet which has just been published, 
this including a directory of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, classified alpha- 
betically, by companies ‘and geographical 
location. Among the most important 
changes of this edition are the addition 
of a list of educational institutions which 
are offering correspondence work in high 
school subjects, and revision of the rules 
governing the filing of applications, the 
payment of fees and establishment of 
examination centers. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
leads in the number of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, according to the company 
classification. Eighty-two  representa- 
tives of the Society hold the designation. 
Other companies which have a substan- 
tial number are: Northwestern Mutual 
(64); Massachusetts Mutual (36); Penn 
Mutual (29); Mutual Benefit Life (28); 
Provident Mutual (23), and Mutual Life 
of New York (20). 


MIXED POLITICS 

A census taker asked the woman at 
the door: 

“How many in the family?” 

“Five,” sniffed the answer, “me, the 
old man, kid, cow and cat.” 

“And the politics of your family?” 

“Mixed. I’m a Republican, the old 
man’s a Democrat, the kid’s wet, the 
cow’s dry and the cat’s a Populist.”— 
Equiowa. 
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Story of Mutual 
Benefit’s 87 Years 

DR. W. R. WARD WRITES HISTORY 

In “Down the Years” Medical Director 


Tells Interesting Story of 
Newark Company 





The history of the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, N. J., parallels the de- 
velopment of this country from the crude 
days of candles for lighting and quills 
for writing to the present. The early 
organization meetings of the company 
were held in the rear of Benjamin C. 





DR. W. R. WARD 


Miller’s grocery store at the corner of 
Broad and Market Streets in Newark. 
The incorporators were a lawyer, a tal- 
low chandler, a carriage manufacturer 
and several merchants. They chose as 
president Robert L. Patterson, who had 
studied scientific life insurance methods 
in England. These facts of the com- 
pany’s early days are told by Dr. W. R. 
Ward, medical director of the Mutual 
Benefit, in a book “Down the Years” 
which has just been published by the 
company. 

The company’s first policyholder was 
Benjamin C. Miller, its secretary, who 
lived to mature his contract as an en- 
dowment at age 96. Although its only 
capital was the premiums collected, the 
company nevertheless paid a claim of 
$5,000 during its first year. 

The president’s salary was entered in 
the first cash book along with items for 
soap, candles, quills, stationer’s sand, 
crackers and cheese. There is even an 
item of seventeen cents for a_cork- 
screw, but after this are the words, “for 
New York City Agency.” The company’s 
first agency was opened in the spring of 
1845 in New York City at 11 Wall Street, 
an address which is now the back door 
of the Stock Exchange. 

Went Through Trying Periods of Past 

During the Civil War the company had 
Many new and serious problems to face, 
but none more crucial than that of the 
southern policyholders who had been 
prevented from paying premiums by war 
conditions, Amzi Dodd, then mathema- 
tician and later president, went South 
after the war to locate and serve the 
company’s policyholders. Many thou- 
sands of dollars were expended in ad- 
justing claims and reinstating policies 
wherever possible. 

Despite the devastating effects of the 
World War and its concomitant influ- 
enza epidemic, the company, by reason 
of its contingency reserve funds, was 
able to meet all obligations without dif- 
ficulty, not even reducing dividends. 

Organized with No Money Capital 

Through good times and bad, the Mu- 
tual Benefit has lived and grown, re- 
Peatedly liberalizing its contracts and 
whenever possible extending new bene- 
fits to old policyholders. Organized with 
no money capital, the company has paid 
to its policyholders or their beneficiaries 
more than one billion dollars and now 
holds solely for their benefit more than 


half a billion, an excess of about 216 
million dollars over the amount received 
from them. 

In writing the history of the Mutual 
Benefit, as President John R. Hardin 
notes in the foreword, Dr. Ward has 
found congenial indulgence of a talent 
for historical research already trained in 
the study of the colonial and revolution- 
ary periods. The material gathered and 
sifted by many months of painstaking 
labor has been amply supplemented by 
observations based on his intimate asso- 
ciation with the men who have made the 
company’s history during the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

Dr. Ward’s Career 

Dr. Ward is a past president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and has also served as member 
of its executive council. He is a trustee 
of the New Jersey Historical Society 
and a past president of the New Jersey 
Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. In connection with the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of American inde- 
pendence, he delivered two important ad- 
dresses, “Our Heritage” and “Washing- 
ton’s Masterly Retreat Through the Jer- 
seys,” which in pamphlet form have been 
widely read. He has also engaged in 
numerous religious and_ philanthropic 
activities. 

Dr. Ward’s manuscript was prepared 
for the press by Mildred F. Stone, edi- 
tor of publications. The book contains 
256 pages, 20 half-tone plates, and nu- 
merous pen sketches by Harry A. Rich- 
ardson, assistant editor. 


HILL SPEAKS IN WASHINGTON 








McMillen Production Manager Stresses 
Value of Organized and Indi- 
vidualized Sales Talks , 

The need of agents having something 
definite to offer once they are in the 
presence of prospects was emphasized by 
Grant L. Hill, production manager of the 
McMillen Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual in New York City, in a forceful 
address given before the Life Under- 
writers Association of Washington, 
D. C., Thursday of last week. About 
ninety attended the affair, held in the 
Washington Hotel. 

Mr. Hill urged his listeners to get their 
selling down to a “brass tacks” basis to- 
day. He sees greater need than ever 
of careful preparation and personal or- 
ganization. The use of organized sales 
talks was recommended with the condi- 
tion that they be individualized for the 
particular prospect. 

Another interesting feature of the 
meeting was the presentation of Louis 
Ullman’s playlet, “Life’s Like That,” by 
members of the J. Hicks Baldwin Agen- 
cy of the Northwestern Mutual in Wash- 
ington. 


New Endorsements from 
Washington Public Men 


SPECTATOR’S SPECIAL NUMBER 





Hoover, Roosevelt and Some Members 
of Cabinet Praise Insurance; P. S. 
du Pont Heaviest Insured Man 


The October 13 issue of The Spectator 
was its Prominent Patrons of Life In- 
surance number and contained a number 
of new testimonials of life insurance by 
public men and others. These included 
President Herbert Hoover, Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, several members 
of the Cabinet and Presidents Morgan 
B. Brainard, Aetna Life; Frederick H. 
Ecker, Metropolitan; L. Edmund Zach- 
er, Travelers; Thomas A. Buckner, New 
York Life; Edward D. Duffield, Pruden- 
tial, and John R. Hardin, Mutual Bene- 
fit. Some of the endorsements of life 
insurance follow: 


Herbert Hoover: Insurance offers men 
and women an opportunity to pool the 
financial effects of chance misfortunes, 
and is also a good medium for saving 
and investment. The wide distribution 
of insurance in this country is an in- 
valuable factor in our daily life, and is, 
I believe, one of the finest results of our 
national development. 


Gov. Roosevelt: The advantages of 
life insurance manifested every day in 
every community cannot be discounted. 
This form of insurance is part of our 
modern life. The best evidence of the 
benefits of life insurance and of the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of those benefits is to 
be found in the fact that at the present 
time the policies in force in the United 
States aggregate $100,000,000,000. That 
figure represents about one-quarter of 
our national resources as computed by 
our leading economists. To carry ade- 
quate life insurance is a moral obliga- 
tion incumbent upon the great majority 
of citizens. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of In- 
terior: To take out life insurance should 
be part of the normal program of the 
young men or the young women of to- 
day. It gives protection to the person 
who takes it out in many ways and 
serves as a form of investment. Too 
often it is thought of merely from the 
standpoint of the use of the money by 
someone else after death. It can be 
most valuable during life. 

Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture: Life insurance is the best an- 
swer ever written to the needs of or- 
ganized society. Through it a man may 
provide for his own disability, build a 
fund for his old age, arrange for the 
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education of his children and guarantee 
the independence of his family. Its re- 
quirements are small regular savings. Its 
benefits loom large in the hour of need. 
It is at once the safest of investments, 
and the greatest of benefactions. 

W. N. Doak, Secretary of Labor: 
When I say that life insurance safe- 
guards the family I think I have said 
about as strong a word in its advocacy 
as can be said. Moreover, life insurance 
makes for that species of thrift which 
is a genuine asset not only to him who 
saves, but to all his countrymen. 

The Spectator gives the following as 

the lines carried on Americans insured 
for $5,000,000 or more: 
Pierre S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del..$7,000,000 
John C. Martin, Philadelphia, Pa..... *6,540,000 
William Fox, New York, N. Y....... *6,500,000 
Herbert L. Dillon, New York....over 6,000,000 
Marshall Field III, Chicago, IIll., and 

eee *5,500,000 
Frederick B. Patterson, Dayton, Ohio.*5,480,500 
Joseph M. Schenck, New York, N. Y..*5,250,000 
Walter P. Chrysler, New York.about +5,000,000 


Frank P. Book, Detroit, Mich........ +5,000,000 
Herbert V. Book, Detroit, Mich... ...+5,000,000 
J. Burgess Book, Detroit, Mich....... +5,000,000 
Jesse L. Lasky, New York, N. Y..... *5,000,000 
Adolph Zukor, New York, N. Y......+5,000,000 

tBusiness insurance. “Includes business in- 
surance. 


MASS. MISSTATEMENT CASE 





Appellate Court Holds Policy Void Even 
Though Risk Is Not Increased by 
Concealment of Information 
A recent decision in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals is of particular interest as 
bearing upon the Massachusetts statute 
involving concealment of information in 
an application for a life insurance pol- 
icy. Under the Massachusetts law mis- 
statement in the application will not of 
itself void the policy if the risk is not 
increased thereby. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals in this decision however revers- 
es a decision of the Federal District 
Court in Massachusetts and holds that 
even though the risk is not increased 
concealment of information with intent 

to deceive voids the policy. 

The case in question was that of New 
York Life v. Simons. Two policies were 
issued to the insured in 1928 and two 
more in 1930. The district court found 
the two issued in 1928 null and void be- 
cause of fraudulent misrepresentations in 
the medical statement but found as to 
the 1930 policies that the applicant might 
have been justified in believing himself 
cured so that in concealing the facts 
there was no intent to deceive. The Ap- 
pellate Court held, however, that the in- 
surance company was as much entitled 
to the apprisel of complete medical his- 
tory in 1930 as in 1928. 


40 YEARS WITH METROPOLITAN 








John M. Kopper, Summit, N. J., Given 
Dinner by Fifty Members 
of His Staff 

In celebration of his fortieth anniver- 
sary of service with the Metropolitan 
Life, John M. Kopper, in charge of the 
Summit, N. J., territory for the company, 
was tendered a dinner at the Suburban 
Hotel in Summit last week. About fifty 
members of Mr. Kopper’s staff were 
present, as well as managers from other 
districts in New Jersey, and A. W. 
Trethewey, superintendent of agencies at 
the home office in New York. 

Mr. Kopper joined the company as an 
agent in 1892 at the home office in New 
York City, where he remained until 1901 
when he was transferred to California 
and was in San Francisco during the 
great earthquake and fire. In 1910 he 
returned to the East, taking charge of 
the Central Pennsylvania territory, from 
which place he was transferred to his 
present location a few years ago. 


PELICAN CLUB LECTURES 
The Pelican Club of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life is sponsoring a series of six lec- 
tures at the home office in Newark, pri- 
marily for the benefit of home office em- 
ployes. Among those who will appear 
during the winter will be Countess Alex- 
andra Tolstoy, daughter of Leo Tolstoy; 
Ellery Walter, young American author 
of “The World on One Leg”; John Bake- 
less, managing editor, The Forum; and 

Arthur Guiterman, American poet. 
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A RARE TAX VIEWPOINT 

The tendency to look to insurance 
companies as a source of increased reve- 
nue by taxation is relieved in all too 
rare instances by a commonsense view 
of taxation by a legislature, a court or 
other source of legal interpretation. 

The United States Supreme Court this 
week affirmed without opinion the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania decision in 
holding valid the Pennsylvania statute 
imposing a tax on the gross premiums of 
domestic stock life insurance companies 
but exempting mutual life insurance 
companies. The case was that of the 
Girard Life of Philadelphia and was 
brought on the basis of alleged discrimi- 
nation between the two classes of com- 
panies, ‘The Pennsylvania legislature 
during the last session because of the 
discrimination brought into the daylight 
by the Girard Life suit, amended the 
state law and passed the exemption on 
to include stock as well as mutual life 
insurance companies, thus disposing of 
the element of discrimination notwith- 
standing some tax revenue was lost by 
so doing. 

In California the state attorney gen- 
eral has advised the State Board of 
Equalization that an Ohio insurance 
company which automatically reinsured 
all of its California business with a com- 
pany incorporated in that state is not 
required to pay the California tax on 
premiums. 

These instances of tax action favorable 
to insurance companies are so rare these 
days that they deserve to be noted. 





HARPELL USES MAIL 

Although J. J. Harpell, Canadian edi- 
tor, has been arrested on a charge of 
criminal libel, and his case is in court, 
he is continuing his attack upon Presi- 
dent Macaulay of the Sun Life and the 
investment policy of that company. A 
few days ago he sent out to newspapers 
thousands of more words, defending 
himself. The defense is a renewal of 
the attack, an endless chain, swinging 
about the circle. His nerve is as sub- 
lime as his sense of fairness is out- 
rageous, 





SMALLER SIZED LIFE CASES 

Many life insurance agents will agree 
with Nelson F, Chambers of this city, 
one of the leading agents of the New 
York Life, and who has been selling in- 
surance for seventeen years, that the 
agent who concentrates on what are 
called the average sized policies will suf- 
fer less from the present economic sit- 


uation than the agent who aims his 
sights too high. While striving to hit 
the difficult target is commendable in 
some walks of life in insurance sales- 
manship there are too many obstacles to 
make this the ultimate for the regular 
run of agents. To write the biggest 
cases requires a specialized talent and 
an extraordinary amount of ability. 
There are some men who can write the 
giant cases easily but they are persons 
with an unusual equipment. For the or- 
dinary agent it is best to write the 
smaller cases because there are more 
prospects who want that sized policy, it 
is easier to write them and it is not so 
difficult to meet premium payments. It 
is a heartache, too, for the agent to be 
on the verge of writing the larger sized 
case and then after accomplishing his 
purpose find some time later that the 
insured has met financial difficulties and 
cannot keep his policy in force. 





C. H. Falloon, general manager of the 
Atlas, visited New York this week. 
““s 2 
Max Nielsen, general manager of the 
Baltica of Copenhagen, is now in New 
York. 
 -—_. a 
Charles R. Miller, president, Fidelity 
& Deposit, has returned from a ten 
weeks’ trip abroad. 
* * * 


Miss Babe Didrikson, world renowned 
Olympic champion, was given a big ova- 
tion last week at the commissioners’ 
get-together dinner at the Dallas 
Country Club. She impressed the state 
officials by her modesty and quiet, well 
poised bearing. Miss Didrikson is a 
member of the selling staff of the Em- 
ployers Casualty of Dallas. 

* * * 


John B. Sirich, assistant manager of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, is 
back in New York from a Florida vaca- 
tion with a real fish story. He asserts 
that he caught and landed down there 
a large sailfish measuring seven and one- 
half feet and weighing over forty pounds. 
He backs up his statement with news- 
paper clippings telling of the catch. 

* * * 


Matthew Woll, president of the Union 
Labor Life, and vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, is one of 
the principal figures in planning the in- 
dustrial conference which will be held in 
November under the auspices of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York and the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
purpose of this conference will be to 
formulate a concrete program for speed- 
ing economic recovery. The plan is 
based on widespread co-operation and 
join action of representatives from many 
lines of activity. The Advertising Fed- 
eration of America and the Association 
of National Advertisers are also co- 
operating . 


The Human Side of Insurance 





WILLIAM A. TARVER 





William A. Tarver, chairman of the 
Texas Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers since May, 1929, is considered ideal- 
ly fitted to occupy the important post of 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to which he 
was elected a week ago at the Dallas- 
Galveston annual meeting. For some 
years Commissioner Tarver has been 
prominent in the organization, last year 
being its first vice-president. After his 
admission to the bar in 1907 he served 
in the Texas legislature for six years, 
1909 to 1915. He then became prose- 
cuting attorney of Navarro county, hold- 
ing office up to 1923 when he went into 
private law practice. Big in stature (he 
stands at least six feet, six inches) Com- 
missioner Tarver is expected to give a 
good account of himself in office. New 
York City will get a good close-up view 
of the commissioners’ new president in 
December when he addresses the annual 
gathering of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

x ok x 

Oscar Owen Orr, manager of the Or- 
dinary department of the Prudential in 
San Francisco, was the honored guest 
of his company at a dinner in the Cali- 
fornia city recently. Mr. Orr. has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service with 
the company. George H. Chace, assis- 
tant secretary of the Prudential, was 
present and awarded Mr. Orr a 25-year 
emblem. 

x * Ok 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, has 
been appointed chairman of the sales 
training committee of the Hartford Com- 
munity Chest Drive, by John Marshall 
Holcombe, manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, and chair- 
man of the public information division 
of the Chest. 

* x 

Charles M. Biscay, advertising man- 
ager of the Western & Southern Life, 
addressed the weekly orientation classes 
of Xavier University, Cincinnati, on the 
subject of “Business as a Career.” He 
has also been made advisory counsel to 
the Xavier Bureau of Public Relations. 

* 


Cecil Boycott, recently promoted to be 
assistant superintendent in the home of- 
fice plate glass department of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty and Commercial Cas- 
ualty, is noted for his ability as a horse- 
man and has been a captain in the fa- 
mous Essex Troop, Newark cavalry unit 
of the National Guard, for some years. 
Mr. Boycott has also played on the 
squadron polo team. For more than ten 
years in the plate glass division of the 
Commercial Casualty, his promotion 
comes in recognition of his good work. 





Frederic R. Bigelow, president of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Cosby, a widow of St. Louis, have 
announced their engagement to be mar- 
ried. In his youth Mr. Bigelow courted 
Miss Virginia Dousman of St. Paul but 
she rejected him for Mr. Cosby. Mr. 
Bigelow in turn married Harriet A. 
Fraser of Richmond, Canada, in 1903, 

- =. 


Gilbert Kingan, United States man- 
ager for the London and Lancashire 
group of companies, has been entertain- 
ing for several weeks past his father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kingan 
of Liverpool. Mr. and Mrs. Kingan sailed 
for home last week. 


* * * 


William Schiff, president of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of New 
York, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the insurance brokers’ group to help the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee raise money for unemployment 
relief this winter, according to H. B. 
Lamy, Jr., executive chairman of the 
committee’s Commerce and Industry Di- 
vision. Mr. Schiff, who is senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Schiff, Terhune & Co,, 
also headed this group last year when it 
raised $50,000 for the relief of the un- 
fortunate. 





STEWART ANDERSON 


Stewart Anderson, head of the pub- 
licity division of the Penn Mutual, has for 
years been one of the outstanding men 
in that division of the business, and if 
anything more were needed to prove that 
fact the last issue of the Penn Mutual 
News Letter, agency publication of that 
company, could be offered as the proof. 
This edition, embracing ninety-four 
pages, was entirely devoted to the report 
of the Penn Mutual’s recent annual con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs. In 
every respect —typographically, artis- 
tically and in character of content—1t 
was an issue which hit the target, one 
which was taken home, read completely, 
and kept for future reference. Here was 
a real editor, having full sway and a 
world of valuable educational material to 
deal with, and he made the most of it. 
Mr. Anderson first attracted attention 
when editor of The Radiator, published 
by the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Next 
he added to his reputation as head of the 
literary department of the Mutual Liie, 
where, among other duties, he edited 
Points. He is one of the most able 
speakers in the business, is creative, dis- 
cerning and unusually astute in gather- 
ing and disseminating material which 's 
helpful to the production forces in life 
insurance. Mr. Anderson is ably assisted 
by Carroll Frey. 
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A Review of Texas Convention of 
Commissioners 


Everybody has returned from the com- 
missioners convention in Texas except 
James A. Beha and William Leslie of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and F. Robertson 
Jones of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives who are seeing the 
sights of Mexico City. 

The general impression of the conven- 
tion was that it was not spectacular; nor 
was anything of a revolutionary or par- 
ticularly important action taken; nor did 
any big new personality develop. George 
S. Van Schaick of New York remains 
the outstanding figure of the conven- 
tion. 

x *k * 
Swan Songs? 

The Texas meeting in a way was a 
swan song for some of the commission- 
ers, but just who will exit cannot 
be known until after the election. It is 
generally believed, however, the physi- 
cally towering Judge W. A. Tarver of 
Texas will be lost to the commissioners 
because he is a Sterling man and it is 
thought that “Ma” Ferguson will be the 
next Governor of Texas. Some others 
whose continuance as insurance commis- 
sioners is doubtful include Mortensen of 
Wisconsin, whose addresses and im- 
promptu remarks have been widely quot- 
ed although not always agreed with; 
Hansen of Illinois, who, by the way, was 
not given a vice-presidency and resigned 
from the executive committee, and 
Thompson of Missouri. 

Although Tarver’s days as commission- 
er apparently are numbered he was 
unanimously elected president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, an honor he won by giving his 
best efforts on all occasions to the or- 
ganization. A flowery speaker—too 
flowery for Eastern tastes—he is sin- 
cere, hospitable and likeable. Brown of 
Minnesota, a conscientious commission- 
er, is the new first vice-president; the 
one-armed but “two-fisted” Dan Boney 
of North Carolina is second vice- 
president; and the affable and capable 
Jess Read of Oklahoma continues as sec- 
retary. Thompson is chairman of the 
executive committee succeeding Boney; 
and Fishback becomes a new member of 
the committee. Fishback has a race on 
his hands, but it is believed he will be 
returned to office. He took the Texas 
trip, uncomfortable and tedious to a man 
who weighs 300 pounds. 

The commissioners and their guests en 
route to Texas had their first taste of 
hospitality in St. Louis on Saturday 
night preceding the opening of the con- 
vention. Those who wanted to see the 
city were driven around; others were 
given golf accommodations and had a 
sood game. In Dallas the entertainment 
features included a rodeo and a show of 
the cabaret type. 

* * 
Interlocking 

The convention got under way at the 
Baker in a pleasant roof garden. The 
weather was hot. Not so hot, however, 











as the address by Commissioner Olsness 
on interlocking which, with Commission- 
er Thompson’s discussion of it, fur- 
nished the keynote and fireworks of the 
convention, 

The treatment of this subject, together 
with the various discussions and com- 
ments and the resolutions paving the 
way for legislative action to prevent pro- 
motion activities, left some of the stu- 
dents of the business at the convention 
somewhat cold. The subject of insurance 
company ownership is a decidedly com- 
plicated one, especially in these days of 
fleets, and those students think that the 
nub of the situation hinges on character 
of ownership of insurance company 
stocks and the type of operation rather 
than upon the mere nature and form of 
organization. For this reason some of 
the talk went off on a tangent, losing 
sight of the fact that what is needed is 
to keep gamblers, speculators and off- 
color people from stock jobbing in in- 
surance. But persons of _ integrity 
should have protection. The mere fact 
that an insurance interest controls more 
than one insurance company is not crim- 
inal or reprehensible per se. If it were 
there would be plenty of repi /ension 
in this country. 

The whole business teems with evi- 
dence that many of the groups add 
strength to the business. It is not pos- 
sible to legislate honesty into a corpo- 
ration or a fleet of corporations. It is 
decidedly possible to legislate against 
dishonesty. The public has suffered from 
too much water in stocks, although pro- 
tection against such watering processes 
has been sadly lacking. It is hoped that 
the committee of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider the subject will make 
some headway. 

The resolution as finally passed in 
Texas on the interlocking subject was 
not nearly so sweeping as the recom- 
mendations in the Olsness paper. The 
incident recalls the action taken at a 
previous convention when after a com- 
mittee was appointed to look into hold- 
ing companies, et. al., and a reporter 
asked the then president, Clarence 
Wysong, what were the objects of the 
committee, he tartly replied: “Another 
one of those d—— committees.” Noth- 
ing more was heard of that committee, 
as far as I know. The committee named 
at Dallas by President Livingston will 
make a report to the December conven- 
tion in New York. 


Valuations 

I have been asked what the Commis- 
sioners did on the subject of valuations, 
the chairman of which committee is 
Commissioner Van Schaick of New York 
and which is regarded as the most im- 
portant committee of the convention. 
This committee had an executive ses- 
sion, press being barred. Many people 
spoke. Committee members proved good 
listeners, saying nothing. Some of the 
other Commissioners made talks. Noth- 
ing was done and the probability is ‘there 
will be a meeting of the committee a 
couple of weeks or so before the De- 
cember convention. 


What Happened to the Fire 
Committee? 

The fire committee, of which Hansen 
df Illinois is chairman, had no report to 
make. This was somewhat unexpected 
in view of the yards of publicity let 
loose relative to the so called St. Paul 
Fire & Marine comprehensive form, (to 
the burglary end of which casualty 
companies particularly object); and the 
discussion relative to marine writing pow- 
ers which appeared in the insurance pa- 
pers some weeks ago. The fact is that 
the fire committee did not even have a 
meeting in Dallas. That committee will 
also make a report in December. Some 
of the members of the fire committee 
had apparently not read the newspaper 
stories which were printed following the 
big meeting that Superintendent Van 
Schaick had at 80 Centre Street, New 
York, attended by many of the most 
representative men in the business. In 
fact, some of them didn’t seem to know 
what it was all about. At least, they 
said they had not studied the subject 
sufficiently to be in touch with the sit- 
uation. 

e <3 
Commissioner Kidd’s Paper 

The paper of Commissioner Kidd of 
Indiana on _ liquidating and market 
values was listened to with polite in- 
terest and was regarded as academic. It 
will be an exhibit in the archives of 
“the convention.” R 


Van Schaick Talks 


Superintendent Van Schaick made sev- 
eral talks while away from New York. 
One was at the Kiwanis Club in Dallas 
in which he discussed the economic sit- 
uation in an optimistic vein, left every- 
body much encouraged. It was extem- 
poraneous and, by the way, he is one of 
the best impromptu talkers in the 
country. He flew over to Oklahoma City 
after the convention and talked to life 
underwriters and others. 


Riley Makes Good 


The Commissioners left Dallas at mid- 
night Tuesday for Houston where they 
had one of those early morning break- 
fasts, this one on the roof of the Rice 
Hotel where prominent Houston people 
gave a welcome, including the Mayor. 
Jesse Jones, Houston’s biggest man and 
one of the financial angels of the Demo- 
cratic Party, was not present. A num- 
ber of the Commissioners spoke felici- 
tously, most interest being taken in 
Commissioner Riley of Mississippi who 
has developed into one of the best hu- 
morists the convention has known. There 
is no doubt about his abilities as a 
Chauncey Depew and Job Hedges. At 
the Texas convention he made a serious 
talk which impressed the audience with 
being full of common sense. So he 
scores both ways. 

The serious address of Mr. Riley was 
in discussion of a paper by E. Forrest 
Mitchell, California commissioner, pro- 
posing a new system of valuing assets 
of insurance companies. In effect Mitch- 
ell proposed a new contingency fund to 
cushion values. He would list the assets 
of all companies in their financial state- 
ments at book values, each commissioner 
assuming responsibility that the book 
values adopted have a reasonable and 
genuine basis. After setting up reserves 
for its other liabilities as provided by 
law each company would then set up on 
the liability side of the statement a 
properly designated contingency reserve 
in such amount as may be agreed upon 
between it and the commissioner of the 
state, this amount being a fixed percent- 
age of the excess of the book value of 
its marketable securities over their ag- 
gregate market value. He would incor- 
porate a footnote in the body of the re- 
porting blank, and an identical note 
placed on the outer cover thereof, to 
read: 

The contingency reserve appearing herein 
represents % of the excess of the reported 
book value of the corresponding asset items 
over their market value. 

Thus, the policyholder could compare 
statements on a market value basis by 
a  oannend easy adjustment, he 
said. 





At least Mitchell thought it would be 
comparatively easy, but the audience 
thought it saw numerous pitfalls and 
Riley pointed some out. 

* * © 


On Board a “Battleship” 

In Galveston the Commissioners were 
shown considerable hospitality by the 
American National Life, some of them 
going through its building. The dinner 
at the Hotel Buccaneer was something 
of a disappointment. The acoustics were 
poor; the loud speaker didn’t work. 
Commissioner Dugal of Quebec made a 
very fine impression. On the program 
was noticed a ride on “a United States 
battleship,” the Saranac, which turned 
out to be a boat of the Hudson River 
type. Those who went enjoyed the ride 
and were impressed by the sea wall of 
Galveston. 

At Galveston Superintendent Van 
Schaick read an excellent paper on in- 
surance supervision. He was followed 
by Commissioner Mortensen who took 
a rather radical view of that subject. He 
did not make a favorable impression 
when he took the position that insur- 
ance companies should not move cases 
into Federal Courts if such were their 
desire. There is no reason why they 
should not do so. 

Commissioner Fishback discussed ac- 
cident and health litigation. He believes 
that companies should watch their step 
very carefully before they litigate. 

* 


New Orleans Gets a Look-In 

_The Commissioners left Galveston at 
night and went to New Orleans. They 
were very much interested when they 
were put on flat river boats and pushed 
across the river, especially by the clever 
manipulation of the craft by the pilots 
in order to defeat the strong current of 
the river. They were entertained at the 
Hotel Roosevelt by the New Orleans in- 
surance fraternity, including company 


officials. 
kk x 


A Competent President 

The retirement of Charles D. Living- 
ston as president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners re- 
moves from the chair one of the best of 
the commissioners’ presidents. He is a 
thoughtful commissioner, gets along very 
well with people, understands the nature 
of his job, is fearless and at the same 
time does not indulge in pyrotechnics. 
His job is to protect the public in insur- 
ance matters and that he does with a 
great deal of ability. 

The next annual convention will be at 
either St. Paul, Minn., or St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

* * 
A Maryland Casualty 
Herbert Hoover 


One of the safety engineers of the 
Maryland Casualty is producing quite a 
stir wherever he goes these days, excit- 
ing hotel managements, having inter- 
views printed in the local papers. He 
happens to share with a very famous 
engineer the name of Herbert -Hoover. 
The newspaper interviews generally start 
out with “Herbert Hoover is in town—” 
and then explain which Hoover it is. Ap- 
propriately the Maryland Casualty Hoo- 
ver, who travels about the country mak- 
ing inspections, recently visited West 
Branch, Iowa, where President Hoover 
was born. The insurance Hoover, inci- 
dentally, is one of the most capable en- 
gineers on the engineering staff under 
Chief Engineer Holger Jensen. 

2 & 


High Gas Taxes Cut Down Car 
Registration 

Milan V. Ayres, analyst for the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Companies, 
made public a survey showing that high 
gasoline taxes have driven the registra- 
tion of vehicles back below the 1927 
level, while in states where the tax is 
only 2c. registrations have continued on 
the increase. At the present time five 
states charge 2c. tax, eleven states 3c. 
tax, seventeen states 4c. tax, eight states 
5c. tax, one state 5%c. tax, four states 
6c. tax. The top taxes are Florida and 
Tennessee where the levy is 7c. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Street Urges Agents To Act For 


Companies “Regular” Nationwide 


Great American Vice-President Tells Illinois Association It Is 
Inexcusable for Companies to Be Only Part Regular; 
Speaks Also on Improving Agency and 
Company Standings 


Charles R. Street, vice-president of the 

Great American at the company’s West- 
ern department in Chicago and widely 
known for his common-sense and fear- 
less statements on matters of insurance 
interest, addressed the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents on improving 
agency and company standards at the 
agent’s meeting in Quincy last Thursday. 
He said the companies had the respon- 
sibility of naming as agents only those 
who are intelligent and dependable and 
if they had done so there would be fewer 
outstanding earned premiums and fewer 
difficulities arising from poor underwrit- 
ing. 
Mr. Street told the Illinois agents that 
he is in favor of eliminating the side- 
liner, or part-time agent only if it is 
proper from the standpoints of “equity, 
local necessity and due regard for the 
interests we serve.” With limitations 
from the purely selfish standpoint he is 
not in sympathy. It is his thought that 
the companies and agents should com- 
bine to put out of business those who are 
not a credit to insurance whether they 
are fully qualified agents in Chicago or 
side-liners in small communities. 

From the company standpoint Mr. 
Street believes agents should select those 
companies which observe all rules of fair 
competition and do not succumb to the 
temptations which arise during periods 
when competition for business 1s severe. 
Local agents should not have to apoligize 
to their assured for the companies in 
which they place their business and the 
public is entitled to safe protection. 

Supports “Regular” Companies 

“In this matter of company stand- 
ards,” said Mr. Street, “let me urge upon 
you the representation only of companies 
which in their affiliations are regular 
nationwide. It matters not that the com- 
pany may be regular in Illinois for if it 
is out of line in the east or in Pacific 
territory or in the South, you are in re- 
presenting that company simply aiding 
and abetting its management in cutting 
the throats of your brother agents in 
other juridictions. 

“It is an inexcusable position for any 
company to occupy in the first place, and 
I feel it is equally inexcusable that an 
association agent anywhere should repre- 
sent a company which is not a supporter 
of correct practices in every juridiction. 
The Illinois Association is merely a unit 
in the National Association. Your sphere 
of activity is necessarily limited to the 
confines of a single state, but there is 
no reason why recognition should not be 
given the fact that only with perfect 
units can the National Association be a 
whole exercising that measure of influ- 
ence in and on the business its members 
hope to achieve.” 

Enlarging on the topic of improving 
agency standards Mr. Street said in part: 

“Among betterments we may well 
study together in an improvement in 
agency standing, for emphatically the 
only solid foundation of any agency 
plant is laid in the original selection of 
intelligent, conscientious and dependable 
agents, agents whose sense of moral re- 
sponsibility to the company and to the 
community will protect all even when it 
needs to be done at the sacrifice of a 
paltry commission; agents possessed of 
the judgment necessary to the selection 
of risks free from the hazard of other 
than from natural causes; agents who 


realize their trust relationship in the 
handling of company funds, either with 
or without the contract which is not 
being so generally required. Such agents 
reflect credit on a great business and 
honor the companies by their representa- 
tion; they need no committee of field 
men and require no discipline of any 
kind—they are of those who merit every 
consideration and they get it. 

“Those agents may be referred to as 
standard. Hard times have made all busi- 
ness operations more difficult but be- 
cause such agencies are built on the 
solid rock or good faith and proper rec- 
ognition of responsibility, the names of 
those agents do not adorn anyone’s de- 
linquent sheet for no obligation has been 
assumed which cannot in the ordinary 
; ges of business be discharged when 
due. 


Lessons of the Depression 


“The lessons of this depression, how- 
ever, probably have not been taken to 
heart by our people and I wonder if as 
applied to our particular business the 
real lessons have been learned by insur- 
ance managements and the agents on 
whom they are depending for something 
to manage. Have we on our side learned 
that it is no kindness to the agent, as 
we already know it is of no advantage 
to the company, to permit undue liber- 
ality in underwriting when premiums are 
scarce or to extend undue credit even 
though its denial means the loss of some 
business ? Have agents themselves learn- 
ed that the sacrifice of some business is 
preferable to the ultimate total loss of 
the premium payment which they must 
make to the company? 

“Have the companies understood and 
fully appreciated that during this dis- 
tressing period the number of agents 
who have discharged their obligation in 
a proper way and without the assistance 
of favors demanded and granted is so 
large that those who have involved 
themselves in trusteeships, receiverships 
or bankruptcy constitute no great per- 
centage of the whole, expensive as it 
has been, and that they must hold them- 
selves responsible for that limited pro- 
portion ? 

_“I favor the strongest possible legisla- 
tion in company organizations for the 
enforcement of effective collection rules, 
enforced literally and, if you please, a 
little bit brutally in the honest belief 
that the real agent’s best friend is the 
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Wisconsin Reduces 
State Fund Rates 

NOW HALF OF STOCK RATES 

Wisconsin Agents Will Seek Liquida- 


tion of Fund When Legislature 
Meets Next Year 











Reduction of 15% in rates charged by 
the Wisconsin state fire fund, which 
writes business on buildings owned by 
the state, counties, municipalities, and 
school districts, has been announced by 
Insurance Commissioner H. J. Morten- 
sen, This will bring the state rate to 
about 51% of stock company rates, mak- 
ing state fund competition keener than 
ever. 

The rate reduction follows a discovery 
by Commissioner Mortensen of a 
clause in the Wisconsin law providing 
that the insurance commissioner shall 
fix the rates to be charged for insurance 
in the \Jisconsin state fire fund, by de- 
termining what the substantial average 
of rates charged by reliable insurance 
companies is, and deducting 40% from 
the stock company rates. Mr. Morten- 
sen included mutual companies to reach 
the substantial average of 85%. 

He reported, in announcing the rate 
reduction, that the state fire fund busi- 
ness has improved during the depression 
and about $174,000 will be added to the 
existing surplus of $3,000,000 now re- 
ported for the state fund. _ ; 

Companies doing business in Wiscon- 
sin have been meeting with increasing 
competition from the fund whose rep- 
resentative appears before bodies work- 
ing on the placing of insurance. Stock 
agents in Madison recently had a hard 
fight over school building business, but 
succeeded in winning it for private com- 
panies over the fire fund. The new re- 
duction will make this work much more 
difficult. The Wisconsin Association of 


Insurance Agents will seek liquidation 
of the fund during the 1933 session of 
the legislature. 
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Offers New Proposal 
To Curb Credit Evil 


INTERIM CERTIFICATE PLAN 





New President of Missouri Agents’ 
Ass’n Would Have Companies Re- 
tain Policies Until Paid for 





A. L. McCormack, vice-president of 
the Charles L. Crane Agency Co. of St. 
Louis, president of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of St. Louis and newly 
elected president of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, is submit- 
ting a plan to the companies and local 
agents to aid in the collection of pre- 
mium payments promptly. Instead of 
urging incorporation of an automatic 
cancellation clause in policies he sug- 
gests that the public be educated to the 
idea of automatic payment of premiums. 

Specifically Mr. McCormack suggests 
that the companies issue interim certifi- 
cates to assureds which shall be replaced 
by the insurance contracts themselves 
upon the payment of premiums due. He 
says that he hopes a temporary cover- 
age will compel the insuring public to 
realize that in order to have insurance 
they must pay the premium within a 
prescribed time. It is Mr. McCormack’s 
thought that when a man orders insur- 
ance he fully intends to retain the policy 
and pay the premium but due to loose 
handling of, the collection problem na- 
tionally agents are everywhere experi- 
encing difficulty in impressing upon the 
public the necessity of meeting insur- 
ance obligations promptly. Continuing 
Mr. McCormack says: 


Certificates in Triplicate 


_ “Under the plan I am suggesting an 
interim certificate will be issued in trip- 
licate—the original to go to the assured 
with a bill for the full premium, one copy 
to the company (either direct or through 
the audit bureau) and the third copy to 
be retained by the agents for their rec- 
ords and if there happens to be a local 
association, I would suggest that such 
association be asked to supervise or 
keep a record of those assureds who do 
not pay the premiums at the expiration 
of the agreed period. This would pre- 
vent the assured from going from one 
agent to another and obtaining coverage 
for a short period of time. This prac- 
tice, however, in my opinion would be 
very trifling and would really not 
amount to very much. 

“After a policy has been in the pos- 
session of an assured for a month or two 
or three and final demand for payment 
of the premium is made, it has fre- 
quently been found that the assured was 
worse off financially then than he was 
when the insurance was originally writ- 
ten and while it may require some ad- 
ditional clerical work at the inception of 
the policy, this cost would more than be 
offset by the saving in postage, station- 
ery and other expenses necessary in the 
collection department. 

“Realizing the time now spent by 
agents and brokers in attempting to col- 
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Annual 


Meeting of Connecticut 


Local 


Agents 





Connecticut Agents Oppose 
Move to Reduce Commission 


Consider Lowering of Inland Marine Commissions May Be 
Entering Wedge; Hit Branch Office Competition; Seek 
to Curb Ambulance Chasers; North Advocates 
Clear Stock and Mutual Agencies 


Members of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents expressed 
themselves as opposed to (1) commis- 
sion reductions on inland marine and 
other fire lines, (2) production branch 
office competition, (3) representation of 
stock and mutual companies in the same 
agencies and (4) solicitation of personal 
injury claims by so-called ambulance 
chasing lawyers, at their annual meeting 
held last Thursday at the Hotel Elton 
in Waterbury, Conn. There were close 
to one hundred members of the associa- 
tion and guests at the business sessions 
and the banquet in the evening when 
the chief speaker was President Charles 
L. Gandy of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., one 
of the leading agents of the state, past 
president of the National Association 
and now chairman of the special com- 
mittee on automatic cancellation, was 
present and spoke several times but did 
not urge adoption of his plan for curb- 
ing the evil of uncollected earned pre- 
miums. ‘The Connecticut agents, how- 
ever, did voice the opinion that some- 
thing must be done on this problem and 
at the close of the meeting adopted the 
following resolution: 


Premium Collection Resolution 


“We approve and commend the study 
being made by the National Association 
of the present premium collection prob- 
lem of the country and we request our 
executive committee to co-operate with 
the National Association and other or- 
ganizations to the end that some reason- 
able solution of this vital problem may 
be found at an early date.” 

Mr. Case, in speaking afterwards with 
a representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer, said that he is not unalterably 
pledged to his own suggested solution 
of the credit evil by automatic cancella- 
tion. While he does believe that his plan 
contains real merit he is willing that 
his committee of the National Associa- 
tion shall approve any arrangement 
which will be effective in reducing the 
tremendously large total of uncollected 
premiums and which will permit local 
agents to devote a smaller percentage 
of their time to the collection of over- 
due premiums. 

In the New England territory local 
mutual fire companies have been operat- 
ing for scores of years and many of 
them have strong support from the local 
population. For that reason many stock 
fire companies have consented to the 
presence of mutual companies in the 
same agencies with their own. Despite 
this recognized custom, however, Presi- 
dent Walter C. North of Bridgeport in 
his annual report recommended that 
agencies should go either all mutual and 
— or all stock. Along this line he 
said: 

“A great deal can be said about mu- 
tual and stock companies in the same of- 
fice. Personally, I believe the sooner ab- 
solute separation is accomplished, the 
better. I know this sounds like heresy 
to many agents in parts of Connecticut 
and many more elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. If agencies want to represent mu- 
tuals that is their privilege but they 
should not use mutuals to undermine the 
business of legitimate 100% stock com- 
panies. The sooner the companies insist 
on such an arrangement the better for 
all concerned. Numerous illustrations can 
be cited if desired.” 

President North read a letter from a 


member of the association expressing 
the same views on the combination of 
mutual and stock companies in the same 
agencies. This agent went even further 
and suggested that the association should 
require members to represent only stock 
companies which are co-operating with 
agents’ organizations and to drop so- 
called cut-rate stock companies and mu- 
tuals writing at below tariff rates. Mr. 
North asked whether other agents pres- 
ent cared to discuss the question but as 
the time for adjournment for luncheon 
had arrived no debate ensued. 


Branch Office Competition 


The branch office problem is trouble- 
some in Connecticut with respect to cas- 
ualty companies particularly. President 
North said that the agents’ concern is 
where and when a branch office ceases to 
be a service office. When a branch of- 
fice furnishes desk room, telephone serv- 
ice, clerical help, policywriters, postage 
and other facilities that go to make up 
the overhead of the regular agent main- 
taining his own office for the servicing 
of his clients and when a branch office 
pays its solicitors the same rate of com- 
mission as agents receive then it ceases 
to be a branch service office in any true 
sense of the word Mr. North said. 

“To be specific, in Bridgeport there 
are four casualty branch offices for which 
there are 294 licensed agents. One hun- 
dred and forty-three of these are board 
members,” said Mr. North. “Of course, 
many agencies represent several compa- 
nies and some offices have several li- 
censed individuals. The fact remains, 
however, that one branch office has be- 
tween fifteen and twenty agents domi- 
ciled therein operating without one cent 
of overhead. Furthermore, any individ- 
ual that can control even a small volume 
of business can readily be licensed by 
one of these branch offices and take 
his toll from the legitimate local agent, 
and it is being done almost daily. 

“It is not the desire to deprive any- 
one of the right to enter the insurance 
business or to make a living. It is the 
unfair competition which hurts and un- 
less it is curbed I dislike to contemplate 
the future. Acquisition cost is receiving 
a lot of consideration nowadays from 
companies, bureau officials and insurance 
commissioners. In this connection an 
examination of the cost of branch of- 
fice operation might help materially in 
reaching a solution.” 

The meeting expressed its approval of 
the president’s objections to branch of- 
fices in the following resolution: 

“Tt is moved that we commend the ac- 
tion taken by the National Association 
at the recent Philadelphia convention 
concerning production branch offices and 
we respectfully urge and request that 
the most careful attention be given this 
important subject and that action in ac- 
cordance with the findings be taken at 
the proper time.” 

Mr. Case presented a letter from Sec- 
retary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association addressed to Mr. 
Case as national councillor from Con- 
necticut asking the agents of the state 
to furnish the National Association with 
specific examples of detrimental prac- 
tices arising from the operation of 
branch offices, giving names of compa- 
nies, dates, places and other essential 
facts. This information Mr. Case said 
will be supplied to the committee of the 
National Association which is making a 
national survey of branch office opera- 


tions before recommending any action to 
be taken by the agents of the country. 


Commission Reductions 


Paul Taylor of New Haven brought up 
the matter of commission reductions on 
inland marine policies. He said that 
while these reductions did not material- 
ly affect the income of many agents in 
Connecticut nevertheless the move might 
be an entering wedge for commission re- 
ductions on more important lines. He 
asked the state association to oppose 
strongly commission cuts. President 
North and others supported this view 
and the association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“It is recommended that our executive 
committee shall request the conference 
committee of the National Association to 
study and consider the recent reduction 
in commissions on inland marine policies 
and to take such action as in the judg- 
ment of the said committee will be to 
the best interests of the local agents.” 


Accident Claims Solicitation 


Frank W. Brodie of Waterbury, for- 
mer president of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation, introduced the subject of am- 
bulance chasing as a contributing factor 
to increased automobile liability rates. 
He said that Michigan now has a stat- 
ute making it a misdemeanor for any 
lawyer or law office to solicit personal 
injury claims. This Michigan law has 
helped he said to reduce the number of 
exaggerated liability claims and he be- 
lieves that the Connecticut agents may 
do well to recommend such a bill in the 
next session of the state legislature. 

Later in the day Mr. Brodie asked the 
advice of Major William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the claim department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The latter said that such 
a statute was in effect in several states 
and was generally beneficial. He said 
he would collect such information as 
would be of value to the Connecticut 
agents and transmit it to the incoming 
officers. The association itself therefore 
deferred any action on the proposal 
until a later meeting. 

J. R. Belcher of New Haven, chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 
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Hatch Succeeds N orth 
As Agents’ President 


T. A. STURGES VICE-PRESIDENT 





Eight Vice-Presidents in Charge Of 
County Activities Also Named; 
J. L. Case Councillor 


Harold W. Hatch of New Britain was 
elected president of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting held last Thursday in 
Waterbury. He succeeds Walter A. 
North of Bridgeport who has been the 
administrative leader for the last two 
years. Mr. Hatch is a member of the W. 
L. Hatch Co., an agency which has been 
in business for more than half a century 
and the son of W. L. Hatch who was 
president of the Connecticut Association 
about twenty-five years ago. The elder 
Mr. Hatch is still living. 

Other officers elected last week include 
the following: vice-president, Thomas A. 
Sturges of New Haven; secretary-treas- 
urer, Arthur Bradshaw of _ Bridgeport, 
and honary vice-president, Frank W. 
Brodie of Waterbury and retiring Pres- 
ident North. 

The regional vice-presidents are as fol- 
lows: Leonard F. Whelan, Greenwich, 
Fairfield Co.; Fred H. Williams, Jr., 
Hartford, Hartford Co.; Ennis B. Mal- 
lette, Torrington, Litchfield Co.; Robert 
B. Brainard, Middletown, Middlesex Co.; 
J. Randolph Belcher, New Haven, New 
Haven Co.; Henry L. Bailey, Jr., Groton, 
New London Co.; Enos E. Penny, Staf- 
ford Springs, Tolland Co,; and Stanley 
J. Summer, Willimantic, Windham Co.; 
James L. Case of Norwich was re-elec- 
ted national councillor. 

In accepting the office of president Mr. 
Hatch stressed the importance of seeking 
some solution of the colection problem. 
He also told the agents to take note of 
the financial conditions of the compan- 
ies they represent in these times of de- 
pression. Mr. Hatch, like Mr. North, is 
a big man physically and the two of 
them would gratify the wishes of any 
football coach in the country. Each 
weighs in the neighborhood of 160 
pounds. 





Stoeckel, Cavanaugh, Franklin 
Speak At The Safety Symposium 


The afternoon session of the Connecti- 
cut agents’ meeting last Thursday in 
Waterbury was devoted to a fire and 
accident prevention symposium and a 
discussion of automobile liability prob- 
lems. The speakers included T. Z. Frank- 
lin of the special hazard department of 
the Automobile of Hartford, who illus- 
trated his fire prevention talk with prac- 
tical demonstrations of common hazards; 
Major Wm. P. Cavanaugh, manager of 
the claim department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers; Robbins B. Stoeckel, Connecticut 
motor vehicle commissioner, and David 
North of New Haven, chairman of the 
agents’ fire and accident prevention com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Franklin, whose interesting dem- 
onstrations have been described at length 
in previous issues of the Eastern Under- 
writer, warned the agents against dust 
explosions, the careless use of gasolene 
and naptha by home owners. for dry 
cleaning purposes, the use of unprotect- 
ed hand lamps by garage men when 
working under cars and other places 
where gasolene has been spilled on floors, 
overloading electrical wires in residen- 
ces and amateur wiring, the giving of 
celluloid dolls to children, the use of 
non-safety films in hospitals and non- 
safety cotton on Christmas trees and 
against the accumulation of chemicals 
which lead to spontaneous combustion. 

Major Cavanaugh prefaced his talk 


with the statement that casualty com- 
panies cannot look forward to many 
more rate increases as the present rates 
cre about as high as the public can 
stand, Therefore the companies are forc- 
ed to seek ways to curtail losses, not 
legitimate ones, but those which are ex- 
aggerated and those which are wholly 
fraudulent. , 


Many Accident Rackets 


Casualty insurance has opened the way 
for accident rackets the Major said and 
most of these are connected with auto- 
mobile claims. In most court cases in- 
volving liability suits against the com- 
panies Mr. Cavanaugh said that perjury 
by witnesses was a common occurence 
because people believe that getting extra 
money from insurance companies is not 
dangerous although it may be recogniz- 
ed as illegal. He said that juries con- 
sider it an achievement to award large 
amounts to injured persons, not realizing 
that in the final analysis it is the jury- 
men’s friends and neighbors which pay 
these large awards and not the insurers 
themselves. 

For the last two or three years 
the National Bureau has been waging a 
steady campaign against those trying to 
cheat insurance companies and at the 
present time there are thirty-seven per- 
sons under arrest in Rochester, N. Y., 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Jas. V. Barry President 
Of Insurance Institute 


ANNUAL MEETING IN NEW YORK 


Pitcher, Hardy and Others Report Gen- 
eral Progress; Registrations Are 
Maintained 





James Victor Barry, vice-president of 
the Life Extension Institute of New 
York and formerly a vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, was on Tuesday 
elected president of the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America at the annual meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania to succeed 
Charles R. Pitcher, who declined to ac- 
cept a second term upon his doctor’s re- 
quest. Mr. Pitcher has not been in the 
best of health for several months and 
has been ordered to relinquish the ar- 
duous duties of president of the Insti- 
tute. 

William D. Winter, vice-president of 
the Atlantic Mutual and chairman of the 
Institute’s educational committee, was 
elected first vice-president of the Insti- 
tute and Laurence E. Falls, vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark was 
elected second vice-president. William 
BroSmith, vice-president and _ general 
counsel of the Travelers, who was elect- 
ed vice-president last year and was in 
line for the presidency, wired that on 
account of the state of his health and 
his age he felt it unwise to continue as 
an officer of the Institute. 

Mr. Pitcher becomes a member of the 
board of governors. Two other members 
of the board were also elected Tuesday. 
They are P. M. Fell, assistant secretary 
of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association, and Thomas J. Grahame, 
vice-president of the Globe Indemnity. 
Mr. Barry, the new president, is con- 
sidered an excellent choice as president 
of the Institute, the foremost insurance 
educational organization in the United 
States, because of his large circle of 
close friends in insurance in all parts of 
the country and his interest in the Insti- 
tute’s work. 

May Have Educational Director 

Edward R. Hardy continues as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Institute. He 
stated in his annual report that consid- 
eration would be given during the com- 
ing year to a proposal that the duties of 
secretary-treasurer and educational di- 
rector be divided and placed upon the 
shoulders of two persons because these 
duties are more than can be assumed 
henceforth by any one individual. For 
many years Mr. Hardy has filled both 
posts with full satisfaction but he be- 
lieves that the time has come, with the 
steady growth of the Institute, to sepa- 
rate the responsibilities. 

Reports submitted by President Pitch- 
er, Mr. Hardy and representatives from 
local insurance societies in various parts 
of the country were on the whole most 
optimistic. The Insurance Institute end- 
ed the current fiscal year with a sizeable 
gain in cash balance, which now totals 
about $6,000. The Insurance Society of 
New York reports a registration in 
courses other than life of 411 students 
to-date or forty-seven more than last 
year, according to Wm. A. Riordan, New 
York manager of the Automobile. With 
about 250 students expected for the life 
courses the total registration will be 
equal to or in excess of that of a year 
ago. 

Pitcher Asks Continued Support 


President Pitcher stressed the point 
that when companies and others are con- 
sidering steps to economize they should 














remember that education is a founda- 
tion stone which should not be disturbed 
if possible. The Insurance Institute is 
needed nationally to maintain the ef- 
ficiency of local insurance societies and 
he hopes that full support will continue 
to come from those who are backing the 
principle of providing educational facili- 
ties for the younger employes in the in- 
surance business. 

Delegates were present at the annual 
meeting from the insurance societies in 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, Cleve- 
land, New Jersey, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Utica and Springfield, Mass. These 
reported for their societies and letters 
from other societies were read by Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Winter, reporting for the educa- 
tional committee, said that no major 
problems were considered during the 
last year. The committee is still giving 
thought to the proposals for specific 
courses for brokers and agents and for 
extending the life insurance course to 
three years. Mr. Riordan said that there 
were sixty-five registrations so far for 
the brokers’ course conducted by the In- 
surance Society of New York. 

It was proposed by Henry Moir, presi- 
dent of the United States Life and 
former president of the Institute, who 
presided during most of the annual 
meeting Tuesday at President Pitcher’s 
request, that the custom of returning 
examination papers to students after 
they had been marked should be dis- 
continued. This proposal was accepted. 

After the morning business session 
was ended a luncheon was held. This 
replaced the annual banquet generally 
given in connection with the annual 
meeting. At the luncheon cash prizes 
to the students receiving the highest 
marks in the various courses last year 
were presented. 

Ernest W. Bell, loss assessor and con- 
sulting accountant of Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, and a member 
of the Insurance Institute of Australia 
for the last twenty years, was a guest 
of honor and spoke briefly. He told how 
the fire loss ratio in Australia had de- 
clined about 20% this year following the 
moratorium on mortgage foreclosures. 
He pointed to the fact that moral haz- 
ard losses had increased materially in 
other years because of the fact that 
many house-owners faced foreclosure 
proceedings and had “sold out” to the 
insurance companies to save their equi- 
ties. Mr. Bell is now visiting his son- 
in-law on Long Island and will shortly 
return to Australia by way of London. 

Report of Secretary Hardy 

In his annual report to the Institute 

Secretary Edward R. Hardy stressed 


Purely an Agency Company 


Sussex; Finn, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 


the fact that the number of registrations 
for examinations has increased during 
the last two years despite the national 
business situation. For 1932 the regis- 
tration was 1,595 compared with 1,536 
last year and 1,493 in 1930. The fire 
courses led with 706 and were followed 
by. the life with 438; casualty, 354; ma- 
rine, 59, and surety, 38. Students were 
registered from 297 cities in thirty-five 
states, the District of Columbia, . Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Hawaii and seven provinces 
of Canada. There were twenty-four ex- 
amination centers. 

In addition to the societies or organ- 
ization members there are always study 
groups throughout the country which 
take up the Institute courses, Mr. Hardy 
said. They are usually organized within 
the office of an insurance company and 
generally follow only one branch of the 
business. During 1932 eight life com- 
panies, one fire and one casualty com- 
pany had such courses. A new group 
has recently been formed in New Or- 
leans under the auspices of the Blue 
Goose Pond in Louisiana. This group 
will probably become a permanent mem- 
ber of the Institute. 

The present membership of the Insti- 
tute totals 1,010, made up as follows: 
associates, 535, gain of 145; corporates, 
131, loss of 30; corresponding, 2; fel- 
lows, 299, loss of 30; honorary, 20, gain 
of 1, and organizations, 23, loss of 1. 
Seven fellowship members during the 
year were granted by the writing of 
theses. Those who were so admitted 
were as follows: William E. Barton, In- 
dianapolis; Howard Campbell, R. B. 
Jones & Sons, Kansas City; Daniel J. 
Duane, Metropolitan, N. Y.; H. Ernest 
Feer, American Equitable; John H. Ma- 
gee, J. F. Singleton Co, Bangor, Me.; 
Percy H. Plant, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, and Richard A. Warner, 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles. Nine 
graduates of the 1932 class are now writ- 
ing theses for the purpose of being elect- 
ed fellows. 

“The real test of the work of the In- 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Conn. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 27) 


state association, reported that on Sep- 
tember 15 the total number of members 
was 346 which compares with 433 a year 
ago. However, at the present time the 
rolls have been purged of all non-paying 
members and those who do belong are 
agents actively interested in association 
ideas. 

President North spoke of the neces- 








sity of strong local boards and suggested 
that each local board try to send a 
member to the National Association con- 
ventions. This trip annually will serve 
to create interest among board members 
and likewise help train many agents for 
posts of leadership in agents’ organiza- 
tions. Continuing further on the mat- 
ter of local boards Mr. North said: 


Strong Local Boards Needed 


“The state and national association can 
be no stronger than its local boards 
which is paraphrasing an old proverb but 
none the less true. I thoroughly believe 
the success of our association and the 
American Agency System lies in func- 
tioning, strong local boards. Boards 
merely strong in personnel but not func- 
tioning actively are no better than the 
weakest. We unfortunately have some 
such in Connecticut. In local boards 
quality is a prime essential. Numbers 
alone will not suffice. It is necessary 
that a large percentage of the premium 
volume be represented in the member- 
ship and it is equally important that the 
heads of agencies participate actually 
and not assign attendance to a solicitor 
or office understudy. 


“Not but that we want all to par- 
ticipate even though young in years and 
experience, but the older heads rich in 
counsel and experience should set an ex- 
ample through their personal participa- 
tion that will raise the standards of the 
local boards and indirectly the state and 
the national association. The organiza- 
tion is the greatest protection for your 
business. If you do not entrust the han- 
dling of your major accounts to a satel- 
lite why should you delegate representa- 
tion at board meetings to one?” 


Mr. North also said that the strongest 
local boards are those which have con- 
trol of the municipal insurance or share 
in the county and state insurance. The 
Greenwich board has been organized and 
is practically 100% co-extensive in mem- 
bership in the state and national asso- 
ciations. 


The convention passed a resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy to Mrs. Charlotte W. 
Rice of New Haven on the recent death 
of her son, Mancel, who was a member 
of the Rice agency. For several years 
Mrs. Rice was secretary-treasurer of the 
Connecticut Association and is well and 
widely known among New England 
agents. 

Earl H. Segur, vice-president of the 
Waterbury Board of Fire Underwriters, 
welcomed the convention to the city. 
Congressman Edward W. Goss of Water- 
bury spoke at the banquet on “The Eco- 
nomic Situation.” 
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Every Fire and Casualty in- 
surance agent representing 
stock companies should be 
acquainted with the organiz- 
ation and methods of Mutual 
and Reciprocal companies. 


Feeling that our booklets on 
Mutual and Reciprocal in- 
surance can be helpful to 
the business as a whole, 
The America Fore Companies 
will be glad to supply them 
to all agents, whether or not 
they represent our companies. 


Fill out coupon and mail 
at once to America Fore, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Longnecker Speaks 
On Rats as Hazards 


GIVES HARTFORD RADIO TALK 





Prominent Advertising Expert Stresses 
Good Housecleaning and Upkeep 
to Keep Rats Away 





Rats as fire hazards were discussed by 
John W. Longnecker, manager of the 
business promotion department of the 
Hartford Fire, in an address which he 
made over the air on Station WDRC of 
Hartford last week in connection with 
the campaign in Connecticut to rid 
farms of rats. Mr. Longnecker said 
that there is little truth to the theory 
that rats actually set fire to property 
but they are dangerous as a contribut- 
ing cause of fires. The gravest hazard 
comes from their destructive habits 
which tend to increase both the possi- 
bility of fire happening and its spread. 

Evidence shows small danger of rats 
gnawing the heads of strike-anywhere 
matches Mr. Longnecker said. Many 
tests have been made with rats in traps 
deprived of all kinds of food except the 
questioned matches. 
have failed to touch even when about 
starved to death. 

“There is danger from rats and match- 
es, however,” said Mr. Longnecker. 
“Matches form a favorite nesting ma- 
terial, and hollow spaces in walls or 
under floors are their favorite nesting 
places. As rats carry matches in their 
jaws, through their holes and up the 
runway in the walls of a building there 
is the possibility of the head of the 
match being drawn over the rough bits 
of plaster and igniting, setting fire to ac- 
cumulated cobwebs, or dried-out lath. 
Surely if a match should be struck in 
such a way near the nesting place of 
rats, the chances of a bad fire are great 
indeed. 

Nesting Habits of Rats 


“The gravest fire danger caused by 
rats results from its nesting habits. Rats 
change boarding places frequently, and 
there is no tendency toward race suicide 
or restriction of offspring among them, 
the rat mother often adding to the rat 
population as frequently as once a 
month. This creates a great demand for 
nests and the amount of stuff carried 
away, torn and chewed up for nest ma- 
terial is prodigious. 

“T once owned an old home, built in 
Connecticut before there was any United 
States of America. Tearing out an old 
wall between two small rocms, we found 
a full cartload of corn cobs, husks, straw, 
ancient paper, bits of rag, and enough 
combustible material accumulated in 150 
years to have caused a lively fire, in- 
cluding the sticks of numerous matches, 
but none with heads. They had, fortu- 
nately for that ancient home, all been 
used in a proper and legitimate way be- 
fore the rats got them. 

‘But suppose some industrious rat had 
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J. W. LONGNECKER 


picked up an oil soaked rag, such as 
are sometimes improperly used to clean 
furniture, and had carried that to its 
nest to heat, smolder and finally burst 
into flame. With that cartload of kin- 
dling, in an old wall without modern 
fire stops there would have been little 
chance to save the house. 

“Even the holes a rat gnaws may con- 
tribute to the spread of fire, even if a 
hole itself cannot well start a fire. You 
see a fire needs a draft—that is why fire- 
stops are placed between the studding in 
walls. These fire-stops don’t stop rats; 
the pests quickly gnaw holes through 
them and so destroy whatever protec- 
tion the fire-stop provides. Rats will 
gnaw through most any building ma- 
terial in everyday use except stone, hard 
brick, cement, glass and iron. Some of 
the things they gnaw are surprising. Lead 
pipe is sometimes used for gas feed lines. 
Rats have liberated gas by gnawing 
holes in lead gas pipes, contributing to 
fires in that manner. They seem to have 
a penchant for gnawing, if not actually 
eating, the insulation from electric wires, 
and many cases of fires from short cir- 
cuiting electric wires through the body 
of a rat have come to the attention of 
fire fighters and fire insurance compa- 
nies—proven cases caught before the 
fire was beyond control with the charred 
body of the rat a convincing witness of 
the cause. A United Press dispatch in 
the Hartford Times earlier in the month, 
from Manson, Washington, says: 

“*S\ rat ran across a_ hydro-electric 
power plant wire the other night. It 
caused closing down of the plant, as it 
shorted the circuit, blowing out fuses. 
The cause, the rat, was electrocuted.’ 

“Perhaps the most important point to 
be considered in the relation of rats and 
fires, and rats and losses by fire is this: 


“For 


Rats thrive under exactly the same con- 
ditions that breed bad fires. What fire 
fighters and fire insurance experts call 
bad housekeeping is responsible for a 
high percentage of the staggering fire 
loss of the country. Housekeeping that 
permits rubbish to accumulate in base- 
ment or attic, in closets and out-of-the- 
way places, encourages both a plague of 
rats and loss by fire. 
Rats Thrive Under Conditions 
reeding Fires 

“The type of up-keep that sticks a 
corn cob in a rat hole in barn or gran- 
ary or a piece of soap in a hole in the 
pantry baseboard or under the kitchen 
sink is the same kind of carelessness 
that permits rags to lie on the floor of 
a clothes closet or a clutter of odds and 
ends in the basement. It is said that 
rats leave a sinking ship I don’t 
know about that, but rats will not stay 
in the same house with a careful house- 
keeper. In the first place such a house- 
wife will not permit her food supply to 
be where rats can reach it, nor will gar- 
bage or refuse be within reach of ‘those 
pesky rats’ and so the rats go where 
they can find food. 

“There is being waged a great battle 
against the rat, the worst mammalian 
pest known to man. I am confident it 
will be a successful battle. But it will 
be only a temporary victory unless the 
housekeepers do something very definite 
to keep the country safe from rats: The 
modern way of attacking the rat is to 
build it out. The rat-proofing of build- 
ings is a cheap form of insurance against 
fire and pestilence. Concrete is a great 
aid in rat-proof construction and con- 
crete is cheap and easy to use. Next in 
importance is wire netting heavy enough 
to stand the test of time and resist the 
strong teeth of rats. But rat-proofing 
buildings is not enough. Rats must be 
deprived of food and nesting places out- 
side. Any heap of rubbish will provide 
a home for a rat family and garbage 
will serve for a rat banquet. Stable ref- 
use will provide both bed and _ board. 
Even sidewalks must be watched.” 





PENOBSCOT BOARD OFFICERS 

The Penobscot (Me.) Board of Fire 
Underwriters held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following officers: 
president, Harold H. Hodge, Baker & 
Hodge Co., Bangor, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Harry B. Wyman, Stewart & Wy- 
man, also of Bangor. 


FIRES IN POLAND INCREASE 

The number of fires as well as the 
amount of damage caused by them has 
been steadily increasing in Poland. For 
the last year which ended June 30, 1932, 
20% of the fires were attributed to care- 
lessness, 25% to faulty chimneys and 
25% to arson. 








PENN. POND MEETS NOV. 14 


The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose 
will hold a dinner meeting at Philadel- 
phia on November 14. 
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Men are judged by their Associates. 
Likewise—Agents, these days, are judged by the Companies 


offered to their clients. 


The HANOVER & FULTON will prove satisfactory to your assured. 


NOW WITH STOCK COMPANIES 


Former Plants of Philadelphia Rubber 
Works and Miller Tire & Rubber No 
Longer with New England Mutuals 

Fire insurance of $20,000,000 on mills 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., is 
now written in stock fire insurance com- 
panies. The stock fire companies for a 
number of years have had the insurance 
on the Goodrich mills 2 and 3. They 
now have also been awarded the entire 
fire insurance line on mills 4, 5 and 6, 
plants formerly the property of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works and Miller 
Tire & Rubber Co. That line was for- 
merly with the New England mutual 
fire insurance companies. 

The argument inducing the Goodrich 
people to place these properties with the 
stock companies was almost entirely 
upon the principle of reciprocity in busi- 
ness; the right of invested property to 
earn a profit; and the right of an agent 
to receive compensation for services 
rendered. 





VERMONT AGENTS MEET 





S. C. Dorsey Elected President; Agents 
Asked to Aid in Reduction of 
Automobile Accidents 

The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents last week elected Stephen C. 
Dorsey of Rutland president at the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting held at 
Burlington. Other officers include A. J. 
Plumb, Brattleboro, vice-president; Miss 
Mary L. Milo, St. Albans, secretary- 
treasurer, and W. A. Clark, Rutland, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Other members of this committee in- 
clude W. C. Lawrence, Springfield; W. 
H. Willis, Bennington, and Arthur Haw- 
kinson, St. Johnsbury. 

C. M. Spencer, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Vermont, told of the ne- 
cessity for a reduction in automobile ac- 
cidents so that automobile liability insur- 
ance rates may be later decreased. He 
said that the Insurance Department had 
approved an increase in rates because 
the losses had warranted such. 





GRAY BACK IN KENTUCKY 


Senator K. Gray, superintendent of 
agents for the Yorkshire group, has re- 
turned temporarily to his former post as 
state agent for Kentucky, following the 
resignation of H. Montgomery Graham, 
state agent for the last two and a half 
years, to enter a local agency in Louis- 
ville. Mr. Gray will seek a successor to 
Mr. Graham so that he may return to 
his post in New York as agency super- 
intendent. 





A. R. SMALL TALKS HERE 


A. R. Small, vice-president in New 
York of the Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., spoke last Thursday before the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
on the activities of the Laboratories. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1932 


$7,816,196 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,824,484 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $75,358,933 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Phoenix Group Veterans Form 
Fifty Year Club in Hartford 


Frederick C. Gustetter, Samuel G. Howe, A. E. Schuttenhelm, 
John P. Darby and Thomas W. Morgan Have Each 
Seen Half Century or More of Service 


There is a Fifty Year Club at the 
home offices of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford fleet. 

It consists of five men who have 
served the Phoenix or some other com- 
pany in the organization half a century. 

The members are Frederick C. Gus- 
tetter, Secretary the Phoenix; Samuel 


In discussing the insurance when these 
men started their careers in the busi- 
ness John Ashmead of the Phoenix 
group said this week: 

“These men were all born in a period 
that gave birth to many famous insur- 
ance companies—companies owing their 
success largely to the constructive ability 





Left to Right—A. E. Schuttenhelm, John P. Darby, Frederick C. Gustetter, 
Thomas W. Morgan and Samuel G. Howe. 


G. Howe, secretary, Equitable F. & M.; 
A. E. Schuttenhelm, chief accountant, 
John P. Darby, cashier, and Thomas W. 
Morgan, chief clerk, the Phoenix. Their 
combined service is 258 years. 


of similar sturdy characters. Starting in 
a generation still showing scars of the 
Civil War, these men helped the insur- 
ance ship weather many storms. They 
aided their companies in the struggle to 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


F. D. Layton, President 


Statement, January 1, 1932 
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accumulate reserves and meet emer- 
gencies in the days when the Chicago 
fire of 1871 and the Boston fire of 1872 
were still horrible examples of what con- 
flagrations could do. They got their 
early training under men like Henry 
Kellogg and D. W. C. Skilton and have 
lived to see the business of insurance, 
fostered by such leaders, pass through 
one economic cycle after another and 
each time emerge stronger and more vig- 
orous than ever. 


How an Important Announcement Was 
Broadcasted After Chicago Fire 


“The lessons taught these men by the 
Chicago holocaust are not to be for- 
gotten by the public. Each year the an- 
niversary date of the Chicago fire is 
commemorated by a week of fire pre- 
vention effort. However, people active 
in the insurance circles of those early 
days have no need for memory prod- 
ding to recall the burning of Chicago; 
for on the morning of October 13, 1871, 
four days after the flames had subsided, 
ex-Governor Marshall Jewell, of Con- 
necticut, enacted a part that left an in- 
delible impression and proved once for 
all the value of sound insurance. Stand- 
ing on a dry-goods box, overlooking 
three thousand flame-swept acres, Gov- 
ernor Jewell, a director of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company of Hartford, an- 
nounced to the sullen, surging, half- 
crazed, despairing crowd, that his com- 
pany would pay all its losses in full; and 
immediately drew onthe company for 
$10,000, the amount of the first claim 
presented. Probably no speech that has 
since echoed over the shores of Lake 
Michigan compressed into a few words 
so much cheer and hopefulness. As the 
news spread that the insurance compa- 
nies were not talking, but paying, the 
temper of the people changed and the 
multitude cheered and laughed and 
cried by turns. 

“The year 1871 was indeed a great one 
for insurance. Not only were the tre- 
mendous losses of Chicago paid, but 
those due to forest fires that raged si- 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
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multaneously in Michigan and Wisconsi; 
were also met. A year later Boston ha‘ 
a conflagration to test the strength of 
insurance and once more the companies 
demonstrated their ability to pay and 
justified the faith reposed in them by 
the public.” 





BAR ALL STATE COS 





Kentucky Fails to Renew Licenses of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Insurers Be- 
cause of Mail Solicitation 

The Kentucky Insurance Department, 
Frankfort, Ky., has failed to renew li- 
censes of the All State Fire and the All 
State Casualty to operate in Kentucky, 
due to methods employed by the Sears, 
Roebuck mail order house in soliciting 
and handling business in Kentucky not 
meeting the requirement of the Kentucky 
resident agents act or other statutes. 

Some months ago Leo E. Thieman, 
secretary of the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents, filed a brief with the 
Kentucky Insurance Commissioner point- 
ing out methods used and which were 
not considered as ethical, or in conform- 
itv with the Kentucky statutes, more es- 
pecially as regards solicitation of insur- 
ance by mail from Chicago. 

_The methods as used did not harmo- 
nize with the ideas of the Kentucky De- 
partment, with the result that new li- 
censes were not issued cn expiration of 
the old ones. 





NEWARK DRIVE CHAIRMEN 


Harold E. Taylor, advertising manager 
of the American of Newark, has been 
made chairman of the fire insurance di- 
vision of Newark’s community chest 
drive. David I. Ammerman of the Day 
& Cornish agency in Newark for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, is chairman of the 
life insurance division. W. W. Van Nalts 
of the Prudential will assist in the life 
division. 





LINCOLN 


Free INsurANCE Co. or New York 

















Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. rage Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bg Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. Ww.Ww W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
FWALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres, 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. -Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. ag Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. oes Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bgt E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-P. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
VALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 | Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E..WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. ’-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 3 NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres., ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres., HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. . LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. NDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. PO TTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A.SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K. McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT see 3 Fn dy -~inio- gga 
844 . 2 . j us. ’ 
Heh Street, Citenge, Biinals San Francisco, California 
Fee cae eer EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice:Presidents 
. R. M. , Vice Presiden - 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 4 
puna Rae ® Y SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMEN 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT a a a 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-407 Eng St. Tevente, Cunate ——— BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers on 2 De EK these 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


s 








In the office of the St. Lawrence Na- 
tional Bank, whose president I knew as 
an office boy, and who later became 
agent of the Germania, there stands a 
fine old antique desk, with the label 
“Silas Wright, Governor, 1845 to 1846.” 
To non up-staters the name Silas Wright 
probably means little, but he was a 
power in his day in New York state and 
Washington, an intimate of the great 
men of his day. In the early nineties, 
when I was up in that section the first 
time, the then president of the bank as- 
s.gned this desk to me and I sat at it, 
ctf and on, for several weeks by lamp- 
light, writing up inspection slips, little 
suspecting its history—and not much at- 
tention was paid to it, as there were 
many relics in Canton of this famous 
Governor, who had passed on about forty 
years before I sat at that desk. 

Now its nearly ninety years ago that 
he died and the desk stands in a promi- 
nent place in front, all polished up and 
renovated and having considerable his- 
torical interest, and still in use by cus- 
tomers visiting the bank, and as sound 
and sturdy as was Governor Wright. 

Canton is also the home of Irving 
Bachellor, who immortalized the North 
Country by his “Eben Holden,” “D’ri and 
I” and other character studies of the 
northern pioneer type, who were mostly 
New Englanders who came to northern 
New York by the Chateaugay trail over 
the north end of Lake Champlain. 

a 


Settling Losses With Cash 

The late Henry S. Fisher, builder and 
appraiser at Albany, N. Y., and lifelong 
friend of Gus Porth, agent of the Ger- 
mania-National Liberty for thirty-eight 
years at Albany, and still so, did a lot 
of estimating and appraising for me on 
building losses while I was active as ad- 
justing special agent, 1894 to 1920. He 
used to be very much amused, when he 
and I came together with claimants in 
a near settlement and I would offer the 
assured actual cash in settlement instead 
of a draft, for with many of the smaller 
policyholders in those days, actual cash 
had quite an appeal—and I would say 
to the assured, “Here are nice new, crisp 
bills for $——, if you will now settle for 
this amount.” 

Mr. Fisher always 
and would, on meeting me or passing 
me on the street, invariably say, “How 
about those nice new, crisp bills? Have 
you some handy today?” As a matter 
of fact, in the early nineties, when fewer 
people had bank accounts, there was a 
great appeal to them to receive currency, 
as, having no checking accounts a trip 
to a bank and the red tape of identifi- 
cation and what not annoyed and irked 
them, strange as it may seem today when 
almost everyone is paid by draft or 


check. 





remembered this 


* * * 


President Masaryk’s Father-in-Law 

It is not generally known that the wife 
of President Masaryk of the Czecho-slo- 
vakian Republic is a daughter of Ru- 
dolph Garrigue, who was president of 
the Germania from the early sixties to 
his death in 1891. I came with the Ger- 
mania just prior to his death. Mr. Gar- 
rigue was a very able man of Danish 
descent. He ruled the Germania and his 
family like a czar, and transmitted some 
of his genius to his children and grand- 
children. 

It was said of him that when he walked 
down Broadway from his office at 165 


3roadway he would turn out of the way 
for no one. He had originally been in 
the book business of Christern in New 
York City, and entered the services of 
the company at the request of his 
friends. He was a power in the insur- 
ance business those days. Once, after 
a conflagration of some magnitude, when 
a sympathetic agent telegraphed in to 
ask about the loss and offered his con- 
dolences, he wired back: “You mind your 
business, and we will mind ours.” 

An agent at another time telegraphed: 
“The town is burning up, send an ad- 
juster.”. The answer was: “Why send 
an adjuster now, can he stop the fire?” 
Although foreign born, he was a master 
of English, and it delighted me when- 
ever, in later years I had the rare good 
fortune to discover them among the 
archives of an old agent to read the fine 
longhand letters written by him. That 
was before the days of typewriters, and 
before the days of so-called “business 
English,” with its “trusting,” “yours of 
the — inst. received and contents noted,” 
or “in the event,” “to relieve our files” 
et id omne genus. 

The man’s character shone forth from 
his script and those letters always got 
results from agents. Nor were they rub- 
ber stamped, or “dictated, but not read.” 


He considered his son-in-law, then in 
New York, a dreamer and somewhat 


crazy when he spoke of a future Slavic 
Republic to be carved out of the then 
mighty Austrian Monarchy, but in this 
he was mistaken, as his son-in-law’s 
dreams came true, after the Great War. 





BROKERS AND AGENTS EXAMS 


Fifty-one out of a total of 105 candi- 
dates qualified for insurance brokers’ 
certificates of authority at the examina- 
tion conducted in New York City on Oc- 
tober 13 by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. This was a passing 
percentage of 48.6% of those taking the 
tests. Sixteen out of thirty-nine candi- 
dates qualified for agents’ licenses at 
the examination held in New York City 
on October 14. The passing percentage 
for the agents’ tests was lower being 
about 40%. 





MARINE PRIZE WINNERS 


Archibald G. Thacher, prominent ma- 
rine insurance lawyer and member of 
the New York law firm of Barry, Wain- 
wright, Thacher & Symmers, last week 
presented prizes to the students of the 
New York Insurance Society’s marine 
courses with the highest marks last year. 
They were as follows: first prize, Leslie 
3 Harper, Chubb & Son; second prize, 
Gerhard M. Nilssen, Marsh & McLen- 
nan, and _ third prize, Henry W. 
Se hwaner, Marine Office of America. 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 





Local Agents Elect A. J. Rouillard Pres- 
ident of State Ass’n; Commis- 
sioner Sullivan Speaks 

Arthur J. Rouillard of Claremont was 
last week elected president of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual meeting held at 
Manchester. He succeeds A. B. Gile of 
Hanover who becomes chairman of the 
executive committee. Other officers 
elected are: vice-presidents, J. Frank 
Demerritt, Exeter; A. B. White, Keene; 
George H. Duncan, East Jaffrey; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Robert W. Davis, North 
Conway, and national councillor, Charles 
W. Varney, Rochester. The executive 
committee includes Mr. Gile, Clarence I. 
Spaulding, Nashua; Joseph H. Laflamme, 
Manchester; Charles J. McKee, Con- 
cord, and Arthur Nelson, Lancaster. 

Insurance Commissioner John E. Sul- 
livan spoke, appealing to the agents to 
co-operate with the authorities in pro- 
moting highway safety. The state as- 
sociation did not adopt any resolutions. 


CHARLES E. BOYLAND DEAD 


Charles E. Boyland, one of the leading 
agents of Grand Rapids, Mich., and head 
of the Boyland & Co. agency, died re- 
cently of heart disease. He had been in 
insurance for about twenty-five years 
and was a former president of the In- 
surance Federation of Michigan. He 
had been ill for eighteen months. Mr. 
Boyland leaves a wife, son and daughter. 


C. R. Street Talk 


(Continued from Page 26) 


one who makes the incompetent, the 
careless, the indifferent toe the mark. It 
is no credit to the great body of agents 
to have it said that in the Insurance 
Exchange in Chicago so far in 1932 the 
companies have lost in uncollectable bal- 
ances more than $250,000, a quarter of 
a million, a sum equal to the normal pro- 
fit on $5,000,000 in premiums. 

“Some of these losses come from 
downright dishonesty—we should not 
have appointed doubtful agents; some 
have come from an undue extension of 
credit by the agents to clients—compan- 
ies should not have permitted anything 
of that kind but at the first indication 
of slowness in pay should have taken 
control of the situation; some have come 
from a reluctance to reduce expenses of 
operation and living expenses when de- 
pression became evident. 

“That, too, the companies should have 
discovered when the first balance was 
not paid on time and they should have 
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promptly assumed command. That $250,- 
000 in the end is figured in the rates we 
must charge for our indemnity and that 
is unfair to the public; it is an unneces- 
sary casualty, a discreditable casualty 
due to lack of foresight, lack of control 
or a lack or realization as to the urgency 
of an individual situation. The signs of 
trouble, usually as clear as the North 
Star in the heavens, are too often over- 
looked, but some of us have, I hope, 
learned the lesson. 
Agency Qualification Law 

“In this state members of your Asso- 
ciation were active a little less than two 
years ago in promoting an agency quali- 
fication law, for the betterment of 
agency representation and, of course 
without selfish motives. Management 
generally would not oppose any exact- 
ment which tended to raise business 
standards or would make for other im- 
provement, but I have yet to see the 
man who could control business who 
could not get a license in any state by 
some hook or crook or through political 
pressure, while on the other hand it is 
only fair to say I have never seen a 
man controlling business who could not 
secure the agency of some company, re- 
gardless of. past record, regardless of 
character and regardless of financial re- 
sponsibility. In the rectification of that 
discreditable condition we can and must 
work together. 

“With every statute there is at times 
as much to be expected from its ad- 
ministration as from the statute or the 
non-enforcement of the statute itself; 
that in many respects has been a factor 
in determining the efficacy of every 
qualification law. A statute tending to 
promote monopoly, like the one passed 
by the legislature of a neighboring state 
at its last session and vetoed, is prima 
facie invalid. The one you have in IIli- 
nois will probably stand court tests, its 
administration is not questioned but 
time is needed to show that it does or 
does not meet your expectations. 

“It has in it a loophole through which 
one can drive a five ton truck, as has 
already been demonstrated to the detri- 
ment of several full supporters of the 
agency system and believers in proper 
agency qualification. Under that statute 
as it stands a corporation can be licensed 
as agent or broker, and it has already 
proven a simple matter for a large in- 
surer to incorporate an agency with 
nominal capital, secure a license for the 
corporation agency. and in that way 
pocket practically all the commissions on 
policies protecting the  stockholder’s 
property. I feel the appointment of a 
corporation so organized and operated 
strikes a blow at regularity, a blow, if 
you please, at the agency system which 
proper consideration of the good of the 
business as a whole and for the agents 
on whom we are depending for proper 
— would have made impos- 
sible 
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J. D. Simpson Here CHICAGO AUTO LOSSES 
AN INVE STMENT in man power Automobile Association Leaders Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at the present time than usual. A con- 
crete example of the current exchange 
situation was seen in the drop recently 
in the price of wheat, of importance in- 
ternally in the United States, but the 
cause of the drop was purely external. 

Keen Interest in Coming London 

Economic Conference 

‘Because of the complexity of the in- 
ternational problems, the trade relations 
between the various countries, many in- 
formed men are looking with consider- 
able hope to the forthcoming conference 
of the nations to be held in London in 
December or January which is to con- 
sider economic problems in a_ broad 
sense and at which the United States 
will be one of the countries represented. 
Naturally, there are some who are pessi- 
mistic about the conference, but it 
should not be forgotten that there was 
pessimism preceding the Lausanne Con- 
ference. Before that conference was 
held there was even printed a leading 
article in an important paper on the 
other side of the water discussing it with 
some sarcasm and intimating that this 
was ‘just one more conference.’ For- 
tunately, the Lausanne Conference, with 
its final agreement about reparations, 
turned out to be one of the most im- 
portant gatherings of the nations and 
did much to improve the economic situa- 
tion in Great Britain and the Continent. 
It is hoped that the economic conference 
will be a success; and that the pes- 
simists will be discounted. 

“Seen through British eyes the great 
hope for the solution of financial and 
economic problems of the world today 
lies in close co-operation of the English 
speaking people of the United States 
and Great Britain working together in 
an accomplishment which no other com- 
bination of nations is capable of bringing 
about. I believe that the influence of 
these two great peoples will count for 
much at the forthcoming conference.” 

Improved British Situation 

Discussing British economic, world in- 
surance and other conditions Mr. Simp- 
son said: 

“In England, due to the advantage we 
have had of a National government, 
which has grappled with many of 
the fundamental problems, particularly 
finance, we have been able to show some 
advance from the situation of fifteen 
months ago, but there is still a great 
deal to be done. For example, trade in 
the basic industries is not moving to any 
appreciable extent. Iron, steel, ship- 
building, coal and cotton are in a de- 
pressed condition. Railroads, one of the 
greatest British industries, are encounter- 
ing some difficulties based in part on les- 
sened volume of freight shipments and 
the competition of motor hauled goods. 

“A brighter side of the picture is found 
in some of the lightér trades, such as 
electrical goods and artificial silks, where 
there are evidences of development. Use 
of electricity for lighting and power is 
showing considerable progress. 

“Insurance companies with business in 
Great Britain have not suffered appre- 
ciably in respect to their British busi- 
ness although premiums are down (the 
reduction not being of very sizable pro- 
portions) while losses and claims there 
have kept within reasonable limits. So 
far this year is not so good as 1931, 
but in view of present day conditions 
their situation might easily be much 
worse. Companies in Great Britain with 
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substantial amounts invested in Gov- 
ernmental and other gilt-edged securi- 
ties have gained considerably by reason 
of advance in market price of securities, 
and to that extent their valuation prob- 
lems are materially eased. That rise in 
price of securities has two sides to it 
as the rate of interest obtainable for 
new investments has shown a fall which, 
naturally, affects all classes of compa- 
nies, including those transacting life in- 
surance. 


British Companies Do Larger 
Business in Germany 


“The high standing of British insur- 
ance companies on the continent of 
Europe is being well maintained and in 
some directions improved. For exam- 
ple, British companies are doing an in- 
creasing volume of business in Germany 
today where in spite of the large unem- 
ployment and depressed industrial con- 
ditions there remains considerable amount 
of insurance support of insurance com- 
panies. 

“Canada is affected to a considerable 
extent by some underlying causes which 
produced the conditions with which we 
are familiar in the United States. Losses 
in Canada keep high and premiums are 
considerably down. In Australia there 
has been a marked improvement noted 
in the past twelve months although pre- 
miums as elsewhere are lower than they 
have been. This, however, is not caus- 
ing any undue anxiety. 

“To sum up, the British insurance 
companies recognize the grave interna- 
tional economic situation and are meet- 
ing it in the same spirit and with rea- 
sonable optimism as they have other eco- 
nomic crises of the past. Many of those 
periods were serious, but the world is 
resilient and always manages to find its 
footing again.” 





DUTCH REINSURANCE CO. 
A new Dutch insurance company has 
been founded, De Scheepvaart General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. of Amsterdam. 


TO STUDY N. Y. FIRE LAWS 





James J. Hoey Heads Committee of 
Prominent Leaders Named by Fire 
Commissioner Dorman 

With a view to relieving property own- 
ers of unnecessary expense in connection 
with the installation of fire protection 
equipment and at the same time safe- 
guarding life and property a committee 
of prominent business men and officials 
has been appointed by Fire Commission- 
er John Dorman to make an intensive 
study of fire prevention laws, ordinances 
and rules and regulations of the city of 
New York. 

The committee is as follows: James 
J. Hoey, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; Bernard Gimbel, Merchants 
Association; Sumner Rhoades, president 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and manager of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association; Robert C. Cum- 
ming, for many years head of the Leg- 
islative Bill Drafting Department; Rob- 
ert E. Dowling, Real Estate Board of 
New York; George W. Booth, chief en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; John J. McElligott, chief of 
the New York Fire Department; Patrick 
Walsh, assistant chief of the Fire De- 
partment, and Peter C. Spence, chief of 
the Fire Prevention Bureau of the Fire 
Department. Commissioner Dorman has 
asked that the committee organize early 
next month and submit recommendations 
to him as soon as possible. 





E. W. NOURSE IN SOUTH 


Everett W. Nourse, now United States 
manager of the Union of Paris as well 
as of the London Assurance, is on a two 
weeks’ trip through the agency field in 
the South. He plans to place the Union 
with general agencies in some states and 
to name special agents for it in others. 
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Problem in Chicago; W. U. A. Ju- 
risdiction Not Brought Up 

Guy E. Beardsley, president of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As. 
sociation; Charles E. Case, chairman oj 
the board of directors, and J. Ross 
Moore, manager, were in Chicago last 
week to discuss the automobile the‘t loss 
situation in Cook County. The question 
of having the Western Underwriters 
Association take jurisdiction over auto. 
mobile insurance in the Middle West did 
not come up for consideration at all jp 
conferences with company men nor was 
discussion of this subject planned. 

The main matter considered by the 
N. A. U. A. heads was a proposal that 
loss adjustments in Cook County be han. 
dled by the Cook County Loss A ljust- 
ment Bureau. Whatever recommenda- 
tions have been formed will be present- 
ed soon to the dierctors of the N. A. 
U. A. The motor car theft situation jn 
Chicago is bad but there has been some 
improvement shown in the last couple of 
months. However, the problem is far 
from wholly solved and the National 
Automobile Underwriters ’ Association 
officers are giving much time and 
thought to seeking ways to cut down the 
numbers of thefts in Chicago. 


C.R. NEWMAN SPECIAL AGENT 

Clifford R. Newman of Hartford has 
been appointed a special agent of the 
Travelers Fire. He has been with the 
company since January, 1927, and prior 
to his appointment as special agent he 
served as underwriter in the eastern de- 
partment. Prior to his connection with 
the Travelers Fire Mr. Newman was 
special agent of the London & Lanca- 
shire, serving in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and later in Maine and New 
Hampshire. 








RAGSDALE IN WASHINGTON 

Special Agent Ragsdale of the Great 
American fleet has been transferred from 
the home office in New York to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and suburban Wash- 
ington field to relieve Special Agent R. 
H. Calhoun, who is on indefinite leave 
due to illness. 





ST. LOUIS BOARD CHANGES 

The membership of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis has ap- 
proved changes in the constitution and 
by-laws so as to compel all members of 
a group.of fire companies under the same 
general management to observe the 
rules of the association relative to agency 
representation. There are eight fleets 
with about forty companies affected by 
this change. Companies affiliated with 
members have thirty days in which to 
come into line with the association rules. 


TORNADO MEETING TODAY 
The Eastern Tornado Insurance Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting this 
morning at 11 o’clock in the executive 
committee room of the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street. 


I. E. A. MEETS NOV. 3 
Members of the Insurance Executives 
Association will hold a meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, No- 
vember 3, at 1 P. M. 











The directors of the Pacific Fire on 
Wednesday declared a dividend of 
cents a share, payable on November 7 to 
stockholders of record on November +. 
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It’s a question of 
CONFIDENCE 
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NE of the most significant de- 
velopments of the year is the 
study given the financial condition 
of insurance companies by insurance 
buyers. Cost has become secondary. 
Financial stability is now of first 
importance. 


Far from regretting critical appraisal 
of their company, /Etna agents wel- 
come it. For they know that the 
/Etna can bear the scrutiny of the 
wisest insurance buyers. 
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Institute Meets 


(Continued from Page 28) 


stitute is the number of students who 
carry on through an entire course and 
earn the final certificate,” said Mr. 
Hardy. “Whatever the future may 
show, the past two years have shown 
a very commendable increase in the num- 
ber of certificates granted. In 1930 the 
number was 112; in 1931, 166; and in 1932, 
201. These were divided among the 
branches as follows: casualty 17, fire 90, 
life 81, marine 8, surety 5. 


Correspondence Courses 


“Two years ago we offered for the 
first time a course by correspondence. 
One hundred and nineteen students reg- 
istered for the course which was Part I 
Fire. This year was the third year and 
the number of courses given was four. 
That the courses were considered worth- 
while is indicated by the fact that, al- 
though the fee was payable in two in- 
stalments, only nineteen of the total 
number decided to drop the course when 
the second instalment came due. 

“It may not be generally known that 
the correspondence courses are con- 
ducted in very direct co-operation with 
the Canadian Institute of Insurance, Inc., 
the secretary, T. E. D. Boys, being most 
earnest in his belief in the work and 
most zealous in the time and labor he 
gives to it. This co-operative movement 
is of very substantial value to us because 
of the favorable arrangements for print- 
ing the lectures which we enjoy through 
the Canadian Institute, the terms offered 
to us this year being even more favor- 
able than in the past. For the most part 
the courses for the two countries can 
be the same, although for some lectures 
special matter must be prepared for each. 

“If the Institute possessed all the 
money it needed for its development, we 
could advertise through the insurance 
press for some months in every year. 
That has not been possible, but through 
the very large courtesy of several of the 
insurance companies circulars describing 
the courses have been distributed with- 
out cost to the Institute. These compa- 
nies are: American Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton Insurance Co., Equitable Life of U. 
S., General Accident, Security and 
United States Life. 

“This year we are offering by corre- 
spondence Parts I and III of the Fire 
branch, Parts I and II Casualty, and Part 
I Life. It is impossible to tell at this 
time what the registration for these 
courses will be. 


Prizes 


“Six prizes are offered by the Insti- 
tute. Five of these are $25 each and go 
to the student receiving the highest av- 
erage marks in the current year’s exam- 
inations in each branch, regardless of 
the part for which they sat. The Edu- 
catéonal committee announces that the 
winners of these prizes this year are: 

“Casualty, George E. Benson, Stevens 
Point, Wis. (Hardware Mutual Casualty). 
Average 95%—Part I. 

“Fire, Dickson L. Barnhart, Brooklyn 
(Yorkshire). Average 94.5%—Part I. 

“Life, Fred F. Martyn, Brooklyn 
(Equitable Life Assurance Society). 
Average 9%6%—Part I. 

“Marine, Leslie L. Harper, Larchmont, 
N. Y. (Chubb & Son). Average 93.5%— 
Part III. 

“Surety, John J. Malley, Brooklyn 
(National Surety). Average 94%—Part 
I. 


E. R. Hardy Prize 


“The sixth prize is known as the Ed- 
ward Rochie Hardy Prize and is for $100. 
This prize is awarded to the most dis- 
tinguished student completing the course 
in any one year and the award is not 
based on marks alone, the following five 
points also being taken into considera- 
tion: character, business bearing, execu- 
tive ability, personality, promise of fu- 
ture usefulness. The educational commit- 
tee announce that the prize this year is 
awarded to Douglas Macdonald, inspec- 
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tor, with the B. C. Fire Ins. Underwrit. 
ers’ Association in Vancouver. 


Visits of President and Secretary 


“President C. R. Pitcher, among many 
other things, made a very unique con. 
tribution this year to the development of 
the Institute by visiting at his own ex. 
pense societies in the eastern part of 
the country. At every annual n *eting 
the desirability of doing just this thing 
has been stressed and to a very slight 
extent it has been done in the past, but 
never before has as much been accom- 
plished along that line as was accom- 
plished this year. Further visits were 
contemplated by the president, possibly 
extending to the Pacific Coast, but that 
part of the plan could not be carricd oyt. 
We are very much indebted indeed to 
the president for this very definite and 
valuable contribution to the work of the 
Institute. 

“The secretary made a hurried visit 
to Winnipeg for the sole purpose of dis- 
cussing the correspondence courses. The 
visit was successful in laying plans for 
this year’s work and also in being 
brought in touch with the generosity of 
the Canadian people in regard to the 
printing of the lectures. 

“The secretary starts Thursday night 
for St. Louis and on the way will visit 
Indianapolis. On Monday he will be in 
St. Louis where a large meeting is to 
be held in regard to the formation of a 
society, preceded by a smaller conference 
of those who are very much interested 
not only in forming a society but in es- 
tablishing an insurance library worthy of 
St. Louis and the surrounding territory, 
Considerable time has been devoted to 
developing this movement and it is hoped 
that the meeting will be successful. 


The Canadian Situation 


“For many years one or more socie- 
ties in Canada have been very earnest 
members of the Institute. During the 
past year a charter was obtained from 
the Dominion Government permitting the 
organization of a Canadian institute. No 
action has as yet been takén under that 
charter, but in due time the charter prob- 
ably will be put into effect and the vari- 
ous societies in Canada become members 
of the general body. That, however, is 
evidently still in the future because at 
this time the situation is a bit uncertain. 
It is mentioned here only as a possibil- 
ity, but even if it should come to pass, 
it is probable that the Canadian interests 
would still wish to co-operate with us 
in the conduct of the correspondence 
courses. 

Use of the Degree 

“By its charter which gives the author- 
ity to grant the final certificate, the In- 
stitute can confer on the one receiving 
the certificate the degree of A. I. I. A, 
Associate of the Insurance Institute of 
America, and on a fellow the degree of 
F. I. I. A. This is also true of the Eng- 
lish Institute and the degrees are used 
extensively by their members. That has 
not been true in this country, but it is 
possible that during the coming year 
something can be done to encourage the 
practice. There is possibly a disinclina- 
tion on the part of Americans in general 
to use degrees, with the exception of 
such advanced degrees as the Doctors 
degree, etc. However, it is positive that 
the juniors are becoming more and mort 
appreciative of the value of their final 
certificate and this may lead to their 
using the degree to which they are en- 
titled to a greater extent than they have 
done in the past.” 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FIGURES 

The United States branch of the Royal 
Exchange showed assets of $4,387,428 
with securities valued at market prices, 
in its financial statement of June 
More than $2,000,000 of these assets com 
sist of Government bonds and over $l, 
300,000 are other bonds. The liabilities 
consist of $491,526 reserve for losses, ¥r 
620,581 reserve for unearned premiums 
and $117,950 other liabilities. The su™ 
plus to policyholders was $1,157,950 0 
June 30 but the rise in values of secur 
ties since that date has added materially 
to this surplus account. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





W. J. Reynolds Defends 
Fire Committee Status 


1S TRULY REPRESENTATIVE 





Charges That Committee on Overlapping 
Coverages Was “Self-Constituted” 
Held Unfounded 





When the New York Insurance De- 
partment last year began conferences 
with representatives of the fire, marine 
and casualty branches of insurance in 
New York on the problem of inland ma- 
rine writing powers and overlapping 
coverages committees representing the 
‘ompanies in these fields were named to 
act with members of the New York De- 
partment. Several weeks ago the cas- 
ualty committee filed recommendations 
with the Department relative to the In- 
surance Superintendent’s final ruling on 
these questions and shortly afterwards 
the fire and marine committees jointly 
filed their proposals. 

Some exceptions to the fire-marine re- 
port were prepared separately by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and filed with Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick. As a result 
there was considerable talk along Wil- 
liam Street that the fire committee 
which co-operated with the marine com- 
mittee was “self-constituted” and did not 
represent prevailing viewpoints in fire 
insurance circles. 

This charge is now denied by William 
J. Reynolds, vice-president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, who states that the fire 
committee was named following a meet- 
ing of leading fire company executives 
representative of the entire field. His 
story of the appointment of this com- 
mittee follows: 

“You will recall that George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance, 
issued an invitation to casualty, surety, 
fire and marine insurance company ex- 
agents and brokers to meet 
with him on May 8, 1931, at which time 
it was pointed out that the meeting was 
called for the purpose of stating the at- 
titude of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance toward conditions prevalent in the 
insurance business. 


Van Schaick Asks Appointment of 
Committees 


“The many matters touched upon at 
that meeting included the practices that 
had crept into the writing of fire insur- 
ance business under the guise of marine 
and inland marine classifications. In 
concluding his talk the Superintendent 
requested each of the groups represented 
to select representative men to form a 
committee for the purpose of dealing in- 
telligently with the problems confronting 
its particular field, and to those com- 
mittees the superintendent offered the 
assistance of the Insurance Department. 

“As an outcome of Superintendent of 
Insurance Van Schaick’s talk at the 
meeting of May 8, a meeting was called 
of a representative group of fire insur- 
ance executives. F, E. Jenkins; chair- 
man of the governing committee of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, having called the meeting, 
stated that it seemed appropriate that 
the organization, through its governing 
committee, should undertake the ap- 
Pointment of a general committee for 
fire insurance as requested by the su- 
perintendent. 


Those Present at Meeting 
_“Those present at the meeting were: 
F. E. Jenkins, vice-president, Royal- 
Liverpool groups; James Marshall, pres- 
ident, Northern Insurance Co.; E. J. 
Sloan and J. W. Russell, vice-presidents, 
Acta QO. E. Lane, president, Fire As- 

sociation ; W. J. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
de nt, Corroon & Reynolds; Montgomery 
lark, vice-president, Hanover Fire; R. 
P Barbour, United States manager, 


Northern Assurance; Oswald Tregaskis, 
United States manager, Sun Insurance 
office. 

“E. W. Nourse, United States mana- 
ger, London Assurance; Paul L. Haid, 
president, and W. F. Dooley, vice- 
president, America Fore group; W. E. 
Maynard, vice-president, Providence- 
Washington; Harold Junker, Crum & 
Forster; F. P. Hamilton, president, 
Queen Insurance Co.; C. Hatfield, 
vice-president, Phoenix of Hartford; C. 
E. Case, assistant United States mana- 
ger, North British & Mercantile; J. O. 
Platt, vice-president, Insurance Co. of 
North America; A. H. Witthohn. vice- 
president, Globe & Rutgers; F. E. Burke. 
vice-president, Home of New York. and 
A. R. Phillips, vice-president, Great 
American. 

“Also present, representing the Insur- 
ance Department, were: Charles P. But- 
ler, then Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance, and Josenh J. Magrath, chief of 
rating bureau. W. J. Ward, secretary of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization and Harold M. Hess. man- 
ager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, also attended. 


Haid Suggested Subcommittee 


“Among the many matters discussed, 
the question of marine and inland ma- 
rine covers was included, and Mr. Haid 
moved that the fire insurance interests 
represented at this meeting name a sub- 
committee for the purpose of conferring 
with committees of the marine and in- 
land marine interests and endeavor to 
work out a plan of properly allocating 
the several classes of coverage, the plan 
to be brought back to the general com- 
mittee, and when finally agreed upon, 
submitted to the Insurance Department 
for consideration, and if possible, ap- 
proval. 

“The subcommittee was thus formed, 
and reported as directed, and it seems 
unfair, therefore, for any reference to it 
as a self-constituted committee. It only 
needs reference to the general commit- 
tee above to see that the fire insurance 
interests were well represented by most 
of the leading companies and, in point 
of aggregate premium writings, by a 
large majority. 

“Superintendent Van Schaick issued 
his tentative ruling July 25, 1932, and 
arranged for a hearing to be held on 
Wednesday, August 3, and committees 
representing fire, marine or casualty 
companies and other interests were in- 
vited to attend and present their views 
or file memorandum relative to such rul- 
ing. Asa result of the discussions which 
took place, representatives of fire, ma- 
rine and casualty interests requested 
further time in which to permit them to 
file exceptions or amended briefs, and 
an invitation was extended to any others 
so interested to do likewise. 

“This gave anyone who might have 


COMMENT ON BRIGHT FAN LOSS 


British Underwriters Seeking Full De- 
tails of Loss Out of New 
Hudson Bay Port 

As was anticipated, the loss of the 
British steamer Bright Fan in Hudson 
Strait, while bound from Port Churchill, 
the new Hudson Bay port, with grain, 
has been much discussed in London ma- 
rine circles. The disaster showed how 
marine underwriters are often called on 
to take broad views, for, on the basis 
of premium percentages, their participa- 
tion last year and this year in the sea- 
sons of the new port promises to prove 
expensive. 

Last year two experimental voyages 
were made. The additional rate this 
year has been 214% (apart from 50 cents 
per ton on the registered tonnage and a 
special allowance for ships fitted with a 
gyro compass). Ten sailings would thus 
yield a total of 25%. If all the values 
were similar forty successful voyages at 
2%% would be needed to equal one 
100% claim—i.e., a total loss. 

Commenting on the loss of the Bright 
Fan, The Times says: 

“The present casualty is especially dis- 
appointing, since it had been assumed 
that at this particular season navigation 
would be less subject to the risk of ice 
than earlier in the year. The Imperial 
Shipping Committee, in their 1931 re- 
port, basing their comments on the data 
available for the four seasons 1927-30, 
wrote that ‘the ice conditions vary con- 
siderably from year to year. The Strait 
may be regarded as normally free from 
ice, apart from stray bergs, at least from 
August 10 to a date which may vary 
from about the middle of October to the 
middle of November.’ If, therefore, the 
Bright Fan struck a stray berg, she was 
singularly unlucky. The steamer is 
known to have been fitted with a wire- 
less direction-finding equipment before 
she left Birkenhead for Canada, but that 
device could not be expected to enable 
her to avoid an iceberg in her path. It 
will be important that, with a view to 
safeguarding the future, as many details 
of the loss as possible shall be placed 
before navigators and underwriters.” 

Extra rates have been paid on two 
vessels more recently bound from 
Churchill , and this may be taken as an 
indication that underwriters will not be 
prepared to consider any further con- 
cessions when the question of Hudson 
Bay insurance rates comes up for re- 
consideration. 





MINIMUM TARIFFS FOR SPAIN 


The Spanish government has published 
minimum tariffs for the various branches 
of insurance and placed a penalty on cut- 
ting of these approved rates. 





contrary opinions ample opportunity to 
register them in a constructive manner 
before the date set for final ruling. Due 
consideration having been given to all 
such, the final ruling was issued October 
3, 1932. 
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DEATH OF R. C. HENDERSON 

R. C. Henderson, marine special agent 
of the Home of New York, died Monday 
afternoon at Augusta, Ga., of pneumonia 
which set in following an operation for 
appendicitis. He was 33 years of age 
and had been marine special agent for 
the Home in the Southeast since 1926. 
He is survived by his widow. 

NEW COMPANIES IN FRANCE 

During the first eight months of the 
current year thirteen new insurance com- 
panies have been founded in France 
These include nine mutuals and four 
stock companies. The fully paid up cap- 
ital is 25,000,000 francs, but the Assur- 
ances Citroen, founded by the automo- 
bile manufacturer, alone accounts for 
20,000,000. 


New Credit Plan 


(Continued from Page 26) 
lect premiums, I feel that even though a 
little extra clerical expense may be nec- 
essary, we would be much better off.” 
Text of Certificate 

Following are pertinent extracts from 
the proposed interim form: 

“No Sar a SE TR ino aeraathia Wass 

“Tt is understood and agreed that un- 
der this Interim Certificate the below 
named insurance company acknowledges 
itself bound by the terms of the policy 
described hereunder from the effective 
date and hour specified herein under the 
following conditions : 

“That the below named assured agrees 
to the payment of the premium indicated 
it HE TRE so ccaneercexsncsacas 1 
The undersigned as agent of the (Name 
of Company) then will issue and de- 
liver Missouri Standard Policy No....... 
as follows: 

“Such policy of insurance is made a 
part of this Interim Certificate as fully 
as though written herein and insurance 
hereunder is subject to all the terms, 
conditions and limitations contained in 
the policy. 

“This Interim Certificate may be can- 
celled at any time at the request of the 
assured; or by the company by giving 
five days’ notice of such cancellation. If 
this Interim Certificate is cancelled as 
hereinbefore provided, or becomes ter- 
minated from any cause, the earned pre- 
mium from date of Interim Certificate 
to date of cancellation or termination, 
shall be paid by assured on the basis of 
the customary short rate; except when 
this Interim Certificate is cancelled by 
the company, the earned premium shall 
be on a pro rata basis. 

“Should a loss occur to property in- 
sured, the full premium will be payable 
on jemand. It is understood and agreed 


that this Interim Certificate is void 
upon issuance and delivery of said 
policy.” 


Mr. McCormack, as one of the leaders 
in the agency field in St. Louis, is to be 
commended upon the thought given to 
this troublesome subject of collections 
and upon bringing forth a new suggest- 
ed solution. Offhand there is some 
question whether he intends his interim 
certificate to be definitely limited to a 
certain number of days after the insur- 
ance becomes effective or whether this 
certificate is continued in effect until 
cancelled, assuming non-payment of the 
premium. 

From the purely psychological stand- 
point Mr. McCormack plays upon the 
natural inclination of the majority of 
people to have in their possession the 
real insurance policy instead of a cer- 
tificate, this policy to be obtained only 
upon full payment of the premium. 

One reaction to this proposal is that 
as the interim certificate does not con- 
tain'a list of the warranties and policy 
conditions it might be difficult for an 
insurance company to enter a legal de- 
fense to payment of a loss in the event 
that it was charged that an assured vio- 
lated some feature of the standard poli- 
cy contract, assuming a loss occurred 
before the policy was substituted for the 
certificate. However, Mr. McCormack 
says that he offers his proposal with an 
open mind and seeks suggestions for 
changes and improvements. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Big General Brokers’ Turnout To 
Hear Van Schaick and Conway 


N. Y. Superintendent Promises Action in Eliminating Compen- 
sation Rackets; Schiff Brings Co-operation Message; 
Arnow’s Good Work as Assn. President Lauded 


The seventh annual dinner of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, Tuesday night goes 
down in history as one of the most suc- 
cessful affairs held by that organization. 
From start to finish it ran smoothly. The 
attention of a crowd estimated at 750 
was well sustained under the skillful 
chairmanship of Supreme Court Judge 
Albert Conway, formerly New York Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, whose popu- 
larity among insurance brokers is still 
as high as ever. 

Outstanding among the developments 
of the evening was the determined stand 
taken by Arthur Arnow, association 
president now serving his fourth succes- 
sive term in office, against racketeering 
in the compensation end of the business; 
the masterly address by Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick in 
which he not only backed up President 
Arnow in his plea that such racketeering 
be wiped up but demanded that specific 
cases of this practice be brought imme- 
diately to the Department’s attention; 
the intimation by Nathan Greenbaum, 
who did a fine job as dinner committee 
chairman, that in the not too-distant fu- 
ture the General Brokers’ Association 
would be equipped with a “fine club 
house of its own in the heart of the 
insurance district,” and the cordiality 
displayed by William Schiff, president, 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association, in 
extending the co-operation of his or- 
ganization to the General Brokers in do- 
ing constructive work together at a 
critical time for good of the insurance 
brokerage business. 

Meik!ejohn’s Unemployment Relief Plea 


The crowd of company men and pro- 
ducers could not help but be impressed 
by the unemploymen relief plea brought 
by David Meiklejohn, assistant general 
manager, Aetna Affiliated Companies in 
New York, who is serving as vice-chair- 
man of the insurance division of the 
Emergency Employment Relief Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Harvey D. 
Gibson, New York banker. Stressing 
that the distress would be greater this 
winter than last year and that there 
were one-third more in the unemployed 
ranks, Mr. Meiklejohn pleaded for vol- 
untary contributions during the month’s 
campaign for funds which begins Novem- 
ber 10. “Even if New York City and 
the state appropriate $30,000,000 an ad- 
ditional $15,000,000 is required to alle- 
viate suffering,” he stressed. 

Conway in Fine Form 

Always impressive, Judge Conway was 
in his best form as toastmaster. The 
crowd liked the way in which he intro- 
duced the dignitaries on the dais and the 
fine send-off he gave to President Ar- 
thur Arnow. Particularly appreciated 
was Judge Conway’s tribute to Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick. He said: “Each 
day, each time, each period, brings men 


forward who will be remembered. Dur- 
ing this depression the New York In- 
surance Department has had a man at 
its helm who has kept the boat on an 
even keel. You know what a difficult 
job a superintendent has even in normal 
times but when you realize the manner 
in which Mr. Van Schaick has conducted 
the Department during this tense period 
it compels your admiration for him.” 
Sharing in this opinion with Judge Con- 
way were two other former insurance 
superintendents present—Colonel Francis 
R. Stoddard and William H. Hotchkiss. 

Just before the Superintendent’s ad- 
dress began ‘President Arnow scored vig- 
orously compensation insurance rackets, 
a situation which only aggravates the 
vexations producers have experienced in 
this line. Spurring the brokers to ac- 
tion he said: “The time has come when 
we can no longer pussyfoot on this mat- 
ter. I see no other way out than to 
put it before legislature, acquaint our 
lawmakers with such evils as the taking 
of half a dozen X-rays to determine a 
scratch on the finger; fraudulent claims 
and prolonging the period of disability 
in order to collect compensation. We 
should no longer stand in the back- 
ground. We should see that errors in 
the compensation law are _ corrected. 
Everv claim, particularly the small ones, 
should be fully investigated.” 

Van Schaick Backs Up Arnow 

Superintendent Van Schaick was quick 
to appreciate the justification of Mr. Ar- 
now’s plea for action and in his opening 
remarks declared that it was the duty 
of the brokers to bring to the Depart- 
ment’s attention any facts which should 
be known about compensation rackets. It 
will not be necessary to go to the legis- 
lature, he said, because the matter is now 
in the hands of the Department. The 
Sunerintendent emphasized that people 
legitimately injured should receive the 
best of care but “if there exists these 
evils which Mr. Arnow has hinted at it 
is your imperative duty to bring the facts 
to our immediate attention.” Mr. Van 
Schaick made clear that this was a de- 
mand rather than a request. 

Turning his attention to the mainten- 
ance of professional standards among 
metropolitan insurance brokers the crowd 
was glad to hear the Superintendent say 
that considering the number of brokers 

(Continued on Page 45) 

HOBBS’ REPORT IN COMMITTEE 

The compensation report submitted by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special represent- 
ative of the commissioners on the staff 
of the National Council, to the Dallas 
annual meeting last week has been re- 
ferred to the workmen’s compensation 
committee of the commissioners’ con- 
vention. This committee is expected to 
discuss the report when it meets during 
December’s Insurance Week in New 
York. 
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Nat’l Surety Managers 
In 4-Day N. Y. Meeting 


OPENED BY CHAIRMAN JOYCE 








President E. M. Allen Stimulating in 
Frank Talk on Preparing for Busi- 
ness Recovery; Many Good Ideas 





Depression problems in the surety end 
of the business were courageously faced 
this week at a four-day conference of 
National Surety branch managers who 

had been called to the home office by 
Chairman William B. Joyce for a frank 
discussion on how best to prepare for 





Surety Ass’n Annual Meet 


The annual meeting of the Surety 
Association of America was held on 
Wednesday at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, with E. C. Lunt, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity vice-president, as the 
chairman and a good number of sure- 
ty executives, both here and from out 
of town, in attendance to give a day’s 
concentration to an agenda crowded 
with important matters. 

It was a peaceful meeting at the 
conclusion of which R. R. Gilkey, sec- 
retary-treasurer for years, was re- 
elected and the following executive 
committee of four companies elected 
to serve two years: American Surety, 
Fidelity & Deposit, National Surety 
and United States F. & G. Hale An- 
derson, Fidelity & Casualty vice-presi- 
dent, was selected to preside over the 
next association meeting. 

Most of the day was spent in listen- 
ing to and acting upon reports of the 
various sub-committees. One of the 
most important of them was the bank- 
ers’ blanket bond report based on ac- 
tion taken at a recent two-day meet- 
ing of that committee. 











the recovery which is seen slowly but 
surely appearing on the business hori- 
zon. The managers, who hailed from 
nineteen key cities in the United States 
and Canada, welcomed this opportunity 
to compare notes with company officials 
and departmental heads; found a sym- 
pathetic interest manifested in their local 
conditions, and after the final session 
yesterday returned to their homes well 
repaid for their week in New York. 
Chairman Joyce was as vigorous as 
(Continued on Page 45) 


Verdict Of Guilty In 
Day-McCutchan Trial 

BOTH ACCUSED OF MAIL FRAUDS 

Judge Reeves, Jefferson City, Will Pass 


Sentence Nov. 4; New Trial Prob- 
ably Will Be Requested 








Darby A. Day of Chicago and Jerome 
B. McCutchan of St. Louis, his associate 
in several ill-fated enterprises, both of 
whom have been on trial since October 
20 on the charge of using the mails to 
defraud, were found guilty by the jury 
on Wednesday. United States District 
Judge Reeves, who was conducting the 
trial at Jefferson City, Mo., will pass sen- 
tence November 4. The mail fraud 
charges arose in connection with the ac- 
quisition by Day and McCutchan of sev- 
eral small auto insurance carriers and 
the formation of the Chicago Fidelity & 
Casualty. It was also alleged that they 
were mixed up in a scheme to defraud 
the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co. and 
the Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Co. 
of 37,540 acres of land in southeastern 
Missouri. 

The indictment against Day and Mc- 
Cutchan contained four counts. Both 
defendants‘ were convicted on the first 
and second counts and McCutchan on 
the third. -The jury disagreed as to Day 
on the third count while no agreement 
as to either was reached on the fourth. 
The government then dismissed as to 
both defendants on the third and fourth 
counts. The case went to the jury at 
9:10 a. m. and the verdict was not an- 
nounced until after 6 p.m. The defend- 
ants will probably ask for a new trial. 

The government through witnesses 
among whom was J. F. Holland, former 
Missouri deputy insurance superintend- 
ent, endeavored to show at the trial that 
sound securities of various insurance 
companies were replaced by other secu: i- 
ties alleged to be “practically worthless” 
shortly before some of these companies 
were thrown into receivership. 





THEATER AIDS SAFETY DRIVE 


A Lynn, Mass., moving picture rhe 
is co-operating in the automobile safc‘ 
movement by giving two passes a ( Ly 
to motorists picked as displaying marked 
care and caution in the observance of 
traffic rules. 
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Ontario Auto Safety 
Law Found Successful 


REVIEWED BY J. P. BICKELL 





Financial Responsibility Measure Two 
Years Old; 3,000 Reckless Drivers Off 
Road; Only 115 Unpaid Judgments 





The Ontario financial responsibility 
law has more than justified its enact- 
ment, the Ontario Fire & Casualty 
Agents Association was told by J. P. 
Bickell, registrar of motor vehicles for 
that province, at the association’s recent 
annual meeting in Toronto. The act was 
drawn up by a royal commission headed 
by the late Justice Hodgins, which did 
considerable study on the matter, includ- 
ing much work in the United States. 

In two years the act has taken off the 
road 3,000 reckless or irresponsible driv- 
ers, Mr. Bickell said. Compensation has 
been obtained for accident victims in all 
but 115 cases, and a reduction in the ac- 
cident toll is indicated. “It is undoubt- 
edly the most advanced type of safety 
legislation yet enacted,” he said. 


2,437 Out of 6,400 Regain Driving 
Right 

In the two years of operation 6,400 per- 
sons have seen their licenses suspended 
for convictions registered or judgments 
unsatisfied. Of these, many have been 
for but short periods by reason of the 
persons concerned complying with the 
provisions of the Act. A total of 2,437 
have regained the right to drive or have 
a motor vehicle registered in their name. 
Of those convicted 2,427 have satisfied 
the law by filing proof and ten have sat- 
isfied the judgments which resulted in 
their suspension and have also filed 
proof of financial responsibility. 

Proof of financial responsibility in 
every case has been in the form of an 
insurance policy certificate, Mr. Bickell 
said. “In no instance have cash or se- 
curities been deposited with the Treas- 
ury nor has a surety bond been filed, al- 
though these are optional methods of 
proving financial responsibility. 

“You will, however, be interested to 
know that in 704 cases, either the per- 
son filing the proof has allowed his pol- 
icy to lapse, or the insurance company 
granting the certificate has later can- 
celed same. In 355 of these cases an- 
other certificate has been filed. 

“The vehicle policy certificates filed in- 
dicate that in 1,881 cases the policy was 
issued after the motorist was required to 
file the certificate. Only 913, or 32.6% of 
certificates were for policies that were in 
effect before the application of the Act. 
In other words, 67.4% of those convicted 
of offences or failing to discharge their 
obligations to those injured by reason of 
their driving were financially irresponsi- 
ble prior to the application of the law 
in their cases.” 


513 U. S. Drivers Dropped 

Among the 3,961 drivers who did not 
regain their licenses were 513 residents 
of the United States. 

‘How many financially irresponsible 
motorists voluntarily insured their cars 
after the act was passed cannot be fig- 
ured, Mr. Bickell said. 

The convictions under the act were 
chiefly for driving without a license, 
reckless driving resulting in personal in- 
jury or property damage, and driving 
while intoxicated. Seven of the offenses 
were committed outside the province, 
four of them in the United States. 

Turning from the responsibility law 
Mr. Bickell said: “While I will not pre- 
sume to tell you how to sell insurance, 
I am of the opinion that the employ- 
ment of the accident statistics now avail- 
able can add a great deal of punch to 
your sales efforts by enabling you to 
base your arguments as to the need of 
Imsurance on concrete facts. A recent 
computation based on United States data 
and made by the National Safety Coun- 
cil indicates that if accidents continue at 
the present rate, one out of every fifty 
drivers will take a human life during his 
driving years and one out of every three 
drivers will become involved in an ac- 
cident causing personal injury.” 





New York A. & H. Club Meets 


With a good crowd on hand the 
Accident & Health Club of New 
York held its first fall dinner meet- 
ing last night at the Drug & Chemical 
Club. Presided over by Lawrence K. 
Farrell, Metropolitan Life, president 
of the organization, the club had as 
its speaker Charles Bellinger, partner 
in W. L. Perrin & Son and president 
of Perrin-Bruckmann Agency, Inc., 
whose well received talk was on “Why 
and How Brokers Should Sell Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance.” Mr. 
Bellinger, past president of the In- 
surance Federation of America and 
well known for his interest in insur- 
ance educational work, gave the club 
members the benefit of his long ex- 
perience in accident and health pro- 
duction work. 











CHICAGO CONTROL PLAN 





Efforts to Reach Understanding on Pro- 
posed Acquisition Cost Agreements 
Being Made by W. H. Stewart 


W. Herbert Stewart, Chicago agency 
head, is giving considerable attention 
these days to ironing out the wrinkles 
in connection with the proposed acqui- 
sition cost control plan for that city 
which has been in more or less of a 
stalemate condition because of the dif- 
ficulty in getting companies and general 
agents to agree upon a satisfactory 
framework for the new organization. 
Mr. Stewart, president of Stewart, 
Keator, Kessberger & Lederer, is chair- 
man of a committee of general agents 
and branch managers in Chicago inter- 
oe in making progress on the Control 
plan. 

“There are few things designed that 
will affect all companies alike,” Mr. 
Stewart ‘said in commenting on the pur- 
poses of the Control Plan. “The larger 
companies would lose general agents un- 
der the plan and some of the smaller 
companies would pick them up.” Mr. 
Stewart says some companies, particular- 
ly the larger ones, are continuing to ap- 
point new general agents in the affected 
territory contrary to the agreement, viz., 
that each company doing business in 
Cook County may have two general 
agents and one regional agent. “This is 
disappointing, particularly since it is ac- 
tion taken almost immediately after the 
details of the plan were agreed upon at 
the Union League Club Conference,” 
Mr. Stewart said. 

Definite action to enforce these agree- 
ments will be taken soon, Mr. Stewart 
promises. 





HEAR A. R. LAWRENCE 


Before a large gathering of New Jer- 
sey industrial executives last week at a 
Newark Safety Council meeting A. R. 
Lawrence, chairman and manager of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey, discussed the com- 
pensation laws and their relation to ac- 
cident prevention. Referee William J. 
Wilkie of the New Jersey Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau, explained in de- 


tail how the Bureau arrives at awards. 


in the many cases which comes before 
the Bureau’s attention. 





ELECT J. J. MEADOR TREASURER 
In addition to his duties as vice- 
president James J. Meador, United 
States Casualty, has been elected by the 
board of directors to the additional post 
of treasurer succeeding Lester H. Clarke, 
retired. Vice-President Meador, widely 
known and popular with the field forces 
of the company, has seen twenty-nine 
years of service in the organization. 





1-DAY AUTO ACCIDENT POLICY 

An accident policy for automobile pas- 
sengers, good for one day only, has been 
introduced by the Wuerttemberg, Ger- 
man insurance company. The policy car- 
ries a premium of R.M. 1.00 (about 24 
cents a day) including tax; in case of ac- 
cidental death R.M. 5,000 or about $1,200 
is paid. 


Radio Meeting Covered | 
By $500,000 Surety Bond 


CHRYSLER TAKING COVERAGE 





National Surety Protects Against Wire 
Breakage or Broadcast Failure of 90- 
Minute Plymouth Program Nov. 1 





What is considered a brand new form 
of suretyship became known this week 
when Walter P. Chrysler, motor car 
manufacturer, signed a bond application 
with the National Surety as guarantor 
covering the ninety minute Plymouth ra- 
dio business conference to be heard on 
November 1 over the Columbia network. 
The policy is for $500,000 and is thought 
to be the largest ever applied to such a 
brief period except in the case of money 
shipments in big city financial districts. 
Financial protection is thus afforded by 
the National Surety in case of breaks in 
the land wires which connect the nu- 
merous stations in the Columbia net- 
work or failure of any part of the in- 
tricate equipment for transmitting the 
program. 

E. M. Allen, president of the National 
Surety, hailed the Chrysler radio cover- 
age as an entirely new development in 
the surety business. He thought it was 
significant to radio as an indication that 
“program sponsors are more and more 
applying sound business principles to 
their broadcasting activities.” It will be 
the first time that the Chrysler company 
has conducted a convention of its car 
dealers over the radio and it is estimated 
that 75,000 persons will be listening in. 


NEW AUTO INSPECTIONS 








Maryland and Virginia Start Campaigns 
to Inspect 700,000 Cars by Novem- 
ber 30; M. J. Halsey Explains Value 
Automobile inspection campaigns to 

reveal mechanical faults were started in 

Maryland and Virginia on October 15. 

The District of Columbia expects to 

stage a similar drive soon. It is figured 

that the two states will inspect 700,000 

cars by November 30. Recent state laws 

make inspection compulsory. 

Maxwell J. Halsey, traffic engineer of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, who has been as- 
sisting the state vehicle commissioners 
in setting up machinery for the inspec- 
tions, said on returning to New York, 
“Although accident statistics charge only 
15% of all accidents to faulty mechanism, 
we believe the proper figure is at least 
a third. Results of Save-A-Life cam- 
paigns in other states have convinced 
us that in most accidents it is the prac- 
tice of motorists to conceal faulty mech- 
anism for fear that they may be shown 
to be negligent. The campaigns find the 
weak spots and eliminate them.” 

The state motor vehicle commissioner 
in Maryland is E. Austin Baugham and 
in Virginia T. McCall Frazier. William 
A. Duzer is director of vehicles and traf- 
fic for the District of Columbia. 


WANT TRAFFIC BUR. RETAINED 

Impressed by the splendid work done 
by the Philadelphia Traffic Bureau in 
cutting down automobile fatalities, the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Philadelphia has urged the City Council 
not to eliminate this bureau from the 
municipal budget for the coming year be- 
cause of the need for economy but in- 
stead should appropriate more funds, if 
possible, for the continuance of the 
Traffic Bureau’s good work. 


CAN DEDUCT ATTORNEY’S FEES 

Where the receiver of a casualty com- 
pany sues for premiums due from an in- 
sured, the insured is entitled to claim a 
deduction for attorney’s fees incurred 
when the company failed to defend 
claims, prior to its receivership, the New 
York Supreme Court has held in Federal 
Surety (Clark, receiver) v. D. Slote & 
Son, Inc. 


DANIEL SEEGER DEAD 
Daniel Seeger, president of the Con- 
tractors Casualty of St. Louis, is dead 

following an illness of six months. 
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400 ATTENDED FIRST LECTURE 





Royal and Eagle Indemnity Series Popu- 
lar Particularly Among Brokers; 
Question Box Feature Liked 

More than 400 attended the first lec- 
ture meeting in a series which the Royal 
Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity launched 
last Thursday in the 150 William 
Street home office building. The com- 
pany’s officials were particularly encour- 
aged by the large representation from 
brokerage ranks and the interest shown 
in the question box feature which oc- 
cupies the latter part of the hour. T. Y. 
Beams, liability department superintend- 
ent, who opened the course, continued 
last night with his discussion on mis- 
cellaneous P. L. and P. D. 

Because of the interest in the question 
box forum brokers will have the oppor- 
tunity of submitting whatever problems 
they desire in advance of each lecture 
to the metropolitan department offices 
of the Royal and Eagle Indemnity and 
answers to these problems will be given 
during the next lecture period. 





L. L. SAUNDERS’ PLEA 


Seeks Support of N. Y. Federation in 
Giving Incoming Legislators Real 
Facts About Proposed Com- 
pensation Amendments 
Having learned that each prospective 
member of the incoming New York leg- 
islature has been asked to record his po- 
sition for or against certain proposed 
compensation law amendments which, if 
enacted, would create a monopolistic 
state fund, Leonard L. Saunders, execu- 
tive secretary, Insurance Federation of 
New York State, this week urged that 
its members immediately interview leg- 
islative candidates in their respective dis- 
tricts and explain the very serious ob- 
jections to such amendments. Said Mr. 

Saunders: = 

“To all insurance men who are familiar 
with the disastrous experience sustained 
by insurance companies generally, it 
should be perfectly evident that the pas- 
sage of these amendments should be vig- 
orously opposed.” 





SURETY EXAM AWARDS 


Winners of awards in the suretyship 
division of the Insurance Society of New 
York for the best marks received in the 
Insurance Institute examinations held 
last April are as follows: 

First prize, John J. Malley, National 
Surety; second prize, Alfred F. del Valle, 
National Surety; third prize divided be- 
tween Robert M. Kelley, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and Lawrence R. Bandler, H. W. 
Schaefer Co. The prizes were awarded 
at the first meeting of the suretyship 
class held last Thursday. Alfred M. 
Best, president of A. M. Best, Inc., is 
the donor of the prizes. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Borrowing Customers Of A Bank 
As Good Fidelity Bond Prospects 


The recent article in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter pointing out “The Increasing 
Trend Among Banks to Ask Borrowers 
to Furnish Insurance” prompts Marshall 
L. Brown, connected with the Massachu- 
setts Bonding in its Boston metropolitan 
department, to suggest in the current Con- 
centrator that if bankers would properly 
safeguard the interests of themselves and 
their borrowing customers, they will em- 
body in their Application for Loan form 
the question “Are your employes covered 
by a surety bond?” Stressing that the 
agent will confer a constructive idea upon 
his community if he will make this sug- 
gestion to its leading bankers Mr. Brown 
says in part: 


A successful agent not only secures 
lines of insurance that are obviously de- 
sired and needed, but he creates a de- 
mand and desire for further protection 
by bringing to public attention essential 
coverage—the real need for which is 
often obscure. All men may see the ob- 
vious hazard. All men may protect 
themselves against the ordinary and 
usual—it is the subtle danger that is 
most fatal. To bring this danger into 
the light—that all men may see—is a 
real public service! 

Large losses have been suffered by 
careful bankers. This through the dis- 
honesty of trusted employes in the serv- 
ice of borrowing firms or corporations 
whose credit has been wrecked by the 
unforeseen calamity of an overwhelming 
loss through a source undreamed of. 

A loss thus suffered by a borrower is 
naturally reflected in a loss to the lend- 
ing bank. This hazard, so unforeseen 
and unexpected, is one that the most 


conservative and careful banker would 
have thought non-existent. 

An agent will confer a tangible and 
constructive idea upon his community if 
he will call on the leading bankers, dip- 
lomatically conveying the thought that if 
they would properly safeguard the in- 
terests of themselves and their borrow- 
ing customers, they will embody in their 
Application For Loan form the question 
“Are your employes covered by a surety 
bond ?” 

The Paralyzing Loss of Dishonesty 

It is clearly obvious that a firm or 
corporation of excellent financial stand- 
ing, one which conducts its business hon- 
estly, properly and conservatively, one 
which carries the usual line of insur- 
ance, may still suffer a paralyzing loss 
through the dishonesty of one or more 
employes. Particularly is this obvious 
when one takes into consideration the 
fact that the annual losses in the United 
States, through embezzlement from rec- 
ognized firms and corporations, amounts 
to the staggering sum of approximately 
$150,000,000 per year. It is estimated 
that only 10% of that amount is covered 
by bonds! 

With such fearful annual losses 
throughout the country it behooves the 
lending banker to protect himself, as 
well as his borrowing clients, by insist- 
ing that they carry adequate surety 
bonds covering their employes. The cost 
of such protection is not high and with 
this essential safeguard the prospective 
borrower of proper worth and standing 
becomes a safe and sure customer from 
a banking standpoint. 

This same thought should be conveyed 
to all firms and corporations which do 
not carry bonds or when their coverage 
is inadequate. 





TO BE “VIGILANTES” 





Missouri Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion Asked to Help in Spotting 
Reckless Auto Drivers 


Large numbers of Vigilantes, who spot 
reckless auto drivers in St. Louis and 
have them called on the carpet, may be 
drawn from the ranks of insurance men 
if the Automobile Insurance Association 


of Missouri accepts the invitation to co- 
operate with the St. Louis Safety Coun- 
cil which has organized the Vigilante 
system. 

Each insurance office connected with 
the Automobile Insurance Association 
has been invited to file wtih the asso- 
ciation not more than six names of in- 
dividuals believed to be qualified to act 
in the capacity of vigilantes. These 
names will then be forwarded to the 
Safety Council. 

The Vigilantes work under cover and 
report to a central bureau the license 
number of automobiles driven by reck- 
less and careless persons. The time, 
place and nature of the traffic violation 
and other conditions are carefully noted. 
The driver in question is then called 
upon for an explanation and he is 
warned to be more careful. If he proves 
to be a repeater steps are then taken to 
curb his ways in police court. 





DECISION ON CLOSED CASE 


In a compensation case where the mat- 
ter has been closed by a final award, 
and then opened again a couple of years 
later on the ground of aggravation of 
injury, the workman cannot receive com- 
pensation for the period from the clos- 
ing to the reopening, the Washington 
State Supreme Court has held. 


BULLETINS RETURN JEWELS 


A Thief Apprehended Recently With 
His Booty by National Bureau; 
Lost Article Returned 


Bulletins sent out by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers have recently helped to appre- 
hend one jewel thief with his booty, and 


to restore a lost piece of jewelry to its 
owner. 

Recently a man attempted to pawn a 
valuable piece of jewelry, but aroused 
the pawnbroker’s suspicions. When 
asked about his title the man became 
nervous and left. The incident was re- 
ported to the National Bureau’s burglary 
department of which L. A. Sawyer is 
the head, and a bulletin describing the 
piece was sent out. A company identi- 
fied the jewelry as having been stolen 
from one of its assureds. Police action 
was taken, the fugitive apprehended and 
the jewels returned to the policyholder. 
The value was $18,000 and the insur- 
ance had been only $7,000. 

In another instance related by Mr. 
Sawyer a jewel was not stolen but lost 
by the daughter of a prominent agent 
of the company. The loss was paid. A 
man found the article, and attempted to 
locate the owner. He advertised in the 
newspapers without result. He took it 
to a jeweler who referred him to a 
broker who turned the irformation over 
to the Bureau, which by sending out a 
bulletin quickly found the owner. 








ENTERED IN CANADA 
The Lloyds Casualty has been entered 
in the Dominion of Canada and has ap- 
pointed H. Begg of Shaw & Begg, To- 
ronto, as its chief Canadian agent. 


100% Feminine Agency 


Dansard-Little Co., Flourishing Monroe, Mich., Office Owned 
and Controlled Entirely by Women; Represents 
U.S. F. & G. 


In Monroe, Mich., there is a flourish- 
ing insurance agency twenty-five years 
old and known as the Dansard-Little Co., 


which is owned and controlled entirely 
by women. The interesting human in- 
terest story of how Miss Sara Whipple, 
who started in the agency as a clerk, has 
built it up since the time its founder, the 
late George E. Little, passed away, is told 
in the current Bulletin of the United 
States F. & G. by William H. McBryan, 
manager of that company at Detroit. The 
agency incidentally has represented the 
U. S. F. & G. for twenty-five years. 
After Mr. Little’s death the business 
was about to be sold when Miss Whipple 
stepped up and told Boyez Dansard, 
Monroe banker, that she was certain she 
could run it. Everyone was so impressed 
with her sincerity, her eagerness and in- 
telligence, says Mr. McBryan, that the 
Dansard-Little corporation was formed 


and her wish was granted. Miss Whip- 
ple made progress from the start. She 
employed another girl, Miss Lela E. Cj- 
cotte, who is now her partner in what 
Mr. McBryan considers as “the oldest 
and largest feminine agency in the 
United States.” 

In Mr. McBryan’s opinion these ladies 
show an understanding of business and 
the methods of conducting it; give 
prompt and assiduous attention to col- 
lections; appreciate the rights of policy- 
holders, and at the same time realize that 
their companies also have rights and re- 
sponsibilities. He points out that when 
a decision has been made in any contro- 
verted matter the Misses Whipple and 
Cicotte accept it gracefully. In fact, Mr, 
McBryan maintains that the up to date 
manner in which these ladies conduct a 
large insurance business might well be a 
model for the emulation of most agencies 
operated by men. 





AGENT ISSUES BOOKLET 


M. L. Calhoun of Selma, Ala., Puts Out 
4-Page Auto Liability Rate Explan- 
ation; Represents Union Indemnity 
Martin L. Calhoun, Union Indemnity 

agent at Selma, Ala. has himself had 
printed a four page pamphlet on the 
economics of automobile insurance by 
which he hopes to reach, among others, 
prospective jurors and educate them to 
the real purpose of insurance and its ap- 
plication in the jury box. The message 
explains how insurance rates are made, 
and therefore why the recent increase 
was necessary. It also discusses the need 
for such insurance. 

Says Mr. Calhoun in part: “Automo- 
bile liability insurance protects the owner 
and (or) driver of an automobile against 
financial liability for which they may 
be legally liable, including attorney’s fee 
in event of a suit at law, because of 
ownership or operation of such automo- 
bile and in many instances the decision 
of liability rests at the discretion of a 
jury that cannot understand the policy 
as a contract of limited indemnification, 
rather than a general accident agree- 
meat. 

“The insurance company obligates it- 
self under the contract to assume any 
legal liability within the limits of the 
contract and although the conditions of 
the policy contract are plain and it 
would seem that the liability would be 
easily and simply established, yet the 
probable liability of the insured extends 
beyond the actual limits of the policy 
contract by virtue of the construction 
different juries, comprising different 
jurors may, in their judgment, decree.” 


U. S. F. & G. ANNIVERSARIES 


Bertram P. Marclay, who has been 
with the New York office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty for eighteen 
years, and William F. O’Donnell, Jr., as- 
sisting superintendent of claims at New 
York, who has been with the company 
since 1912, were given an anniversary 
luncheon recently at the Lawyers’ Club 
by their associates. Adolphus A. Jack- 
son was toastmaster, and the speakers 
were Alonzo Gore Oakley and Edward 
R. Lewis, joint New York managers. 


25 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 

E. H. Dirnberger, member of the Trav- 
eler’s agency staff in Buffalo for the past 
quarter of a century, was honored at a 
luncheon in the Hotel Buffalo in that 
city recently when he completed 25 
years of continuous service. Speakers 
at the luncheon included James K. Ar- 
nott, casualty manager, and Walter O. 
Roberts, fire manager; at Buffalo. 











TRAINING SCHOOL 10 YEARS OLD 
Nearly 7,000 Maryland Casualty Agents 
Have Taken Its Courses; L. H. Lip- 
pincott Instructor; C. L. Gibbons 
First Graduate 


The Maryland Casualty training school 
recently observed its tenth anniversary 
with Lincoln H. Lippincott as superin- 
tendent in charge. Since August, 1922, 
when F. Highlands Burns, president of 
the company, announced its formation to 
the field force close to 7,000 agents have 


enrolled in the school. The first to re- 
ceive a certificate for completion of a 
course was Charles L. Gibbons, now as- 
sistant resident manager in the Mary- 
land’s Chicago branch office. 

Telling about the growth of the train- 
ing school in the current Budget Mr. 
Lippincott stresses that the sound plan 
of individual criticism and instruction 
with which it began has been continued 
and improved. The original courses 
have been revised from time to time so 
that they have kept pace with policy 
changes and new discoveries in educa- 
tional methods. There are now five 
courses consisting of seventy-one lessons 
as compared with the original two 
courses consisting of thirty-two lessons. 

By means of these courses of- 
fered without charge during the past ten 
years local agents have obtained a clearer 
understanding of policy coverages, of 
rate application and have increased their 
volume of good business by adaptation 
to their own problems of methods found 
effective by others, Mr. Lippincott points 
out. 





NEW MICHIGAN SAFETY PLAN 


Legislation providing for a constant 
check-up on the safety equipment of all 
Michigan automobiles will be sought by 
the Michigan Association of Safety and 
Traffic Directors. A committee will work 
out a plan to be submitted to the legis- 
lature in January. The present sugges- 
tion is that motorists would be com- 
pelled on demand to present certificates 
that their machines are in good condi- 
tion from the safety standpoint. ‘The 
certificates would be issued at perma- 
nent testing stations which would be 
authorized to conduct regular tests at 
frequent intervals. 





TO PERMIT PRIVATE WRITINGS 

The Italian government will permit 
the writing of workmen’s compensation 
by private insurance companies, it 1s 
learned. The state monopoly of this 
business has not only proved costly to 
the government but has failed to sive 
assureds the advantages which were ¢x- 
pected from it. 
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Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 








Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


“Dishonest Act”? Not Always 
Criminal 

A “dishonest act” of a bank employe 
does not have to be criminal in order 
that the bank may collect on his bond 
for losses due to his reckless and wanton 
conduct, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, has held in the case of 
London & Lancashire Indemnity v. Peo- 
ple’s National Bank & Trust Co. 

In this case the employe was practical- 
ly in control of the bank. It was held 
that he had positive knowledge of the un- 
worthiness of the credit of another bank 
and its president. Failure of the other 
bank and conviction of its president was 
followed by suicide of the employe. In- 
vestigation showed that funds of the em- 
ploye’s bank were missing. It developed 
that he had consented to give the presi- 
dent of the other bank further credit by 
permitting him to draw drafts of $5,000 
on a far-distant bank and giving him im- 
mediate credit therefore without any se- 
curity. The court held that this conduct 
was not honest toward the bank, al- 
though legal. 

This indicates a reckless, wilful and 
wanton disregard for the employer’s in- 
terest, as it was unfair to the employer 
and palpably subjected him to likelihood 
of loss, the court found. Therefore the 
employe was found guilty of a dishonest 
act, and the surety declared liable on the 
bond, despite the fact that there was no 
criminal ability. 


* 
Inflammation From Carrying 
Heavy Weight Compensable 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
Betts vs. American Stores Co., 161 Atl. 
589, holds that the bending of a butcher’s 
spine caused by carrying 100 pounds of 
beef while walking backwards in a stoop- 
ing position so as to pinch the nerves, 
with resulting inflammation, constituted 
an accident authorizing compensation. 

. + * 


No Award for Pneumonia 
The Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
Gibson v. Frank Kuhn Co., 161 Atl. 456, 
holds that the death of an engine re- 
pairer from pneumonia, the result of be- 
ing soaked by rain while in the course 
of his employment was not compensable. 
* 


“Pennsylvania Employes” Defined 

The Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
Bock v. D. B. Frampton & Co., 161 Atl. 
762, holds that the Pennsylvania statute 
authorizing compensation to “Pennsyl- 
vania employes” performing duties for 
Pennsylvania employers while temporar- 
ily out of the state does not refer to 
every employe working for a Pennsylva- 
nia employer, but only to those who per- 
form the greater portion of their serv- 
ices in Pennsylvania. 


False Statements Void Bond 


Where false statements were made in 
the application a bond on the treasurer 
of a finance corporation as to his faith- 
ful performance, there can be no re- 
covery on the bond, the First Circuit 
Court of Appeals has held in Nowanturn 
Investment Corp. v. Maryland Casualty. 
The court ruled that the false statements 
as to the treasurer’s faithful performance 
of his duties and his indebtedness to the 
corporation materially increased the risk. 
It was a Massachusetts case. 

The false representations were that the 
treasurer had always faithfully, honestly 
and punctually accounted to the corpora- 
tion for all moneys and property under 
his control; that his accounts as of the 
date of the application were in every re- 
spect correct, and proper securities, prop- 
erty and funds were on hand to balance 
his account; and that he was not indebt- 
ed to the corporation. 


Overdose of Medicine Not 
Accident 


Disability resulting from medical treat- 
ment is not covered by an accident policy 
except in case of surgical treatment ne- 
cessitated solely by injuries due to an 
accident, the Mississippi Supreme Court 
has ruled in New Amsterdam Casualty v. 
Perryman, 140 So. 342. The insured, act- 
ing on the free advice of his family phy- 
sician whom he met on the street and 
questioned concerning a remedy for 
chills, took quinine, but inadvertently 
took an overdose, resulting in paralysis. 
It was held that under the terms of the 
policy there was no liability, as the dis- 
ability was caused by medical treatment. 
The fact that the physician charged no 
fee did not alter the case. 


* * * 


Chill Not an Accident 


Where a miner worked for a month 
in a continuously wet room and died 
of pneumonia, heralded by a chill, the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court holds, Mi- 


cale v. Light, 161 Atl. 600, that the chill 
was not the unusual occurrence or unto- 
ward happening contemplated by the 
Pennsylvania act and the compensation 
board’s order refusing compensation was 
sustained, 

 & * 


Assault by Fellow Employe Over 
Work 


The Kansas City Court of Appeals, 
Keithley v. Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp. employer and Southern Surety 
Co., insurer, holds that an injury to an 
employe while he was performing his 
work the result of an assault by a fel- 
low employe arising out of a quarrel 
as to the manner in which the injured 
employe was performing his work, was 
an accident arising out of his employ- 
ment. 

* 2 


Hold-Up Death An Accident 


The death of a store salesman killed 
in a hold-up of the store when he at- 
tempted to hold one robber is covered 
under the Missouri workmen’s compen- 
sation law, the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals has held in Sweeney v. Sweeney 
Tire Stores Co. and the Hartford Acci- 
dent, insurer. As the man was not only 
a salesman on duty in the store but man- 
ager and a stockholder of the company 
the death was by accident “arising out 
of and in the course of employment.” 


Not Liable for “Insufficient 
Heat”’ 


A landlord’s liability policy cannot be 
stretched to include the death of a ten- 
ant’s child due to insufficient heat, the 
New York Court of Appeals has ruled 
in Jackson v. Employers’ Liability, 259 
N. Y. 559, 182 N. E. 180. The policy cov- 
ers only “accidental means” and “bodily 
injury.” 

*e @ 


Tornado Death Not ‘“Occupa- 


tional” 

Death caused when a tornedo wrecks 
a building on which an insured is work- 
ing as a carpenter may be counted as 
death due to a tornado rather than as 
death due to occupation, the Colorado 
Supreme Court has ruled in Federal Life 
v. Hall. The insured, Hall, was a ranch- 
man by occupation and was so called in 
the policy which excluded death while 
performing occupational duties. For 
fourteen months, however, he had been 
doing rough carpentry work because he 
was unemployed as a ranchman. 





NEW AGENCY TAKES QUARTERS 
The Humphrey-Ortzen Agency in 
Newark, N. J., which was incorporated 
last week, has taken large quarters in 
the Wallach Building in Newark where 
it will transact a general insurance and 
bonding business. The new agency has 
taken over the business of the Remort 
Insurance Agency of Newark. 





INSURANCE AGENTS 





American Surety 
Group 


AMERICAN SURETY CO. 


oF New York 
(organized 1884) 

Home Ofrrice: 

100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY CoO. 
(organized 1890) 
Home Ofrrice: 
80 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Other Affiliated Companies of the 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
(organized 1913) 
Home Ofrice: 
Canada Permanent 
Building 
Toronto, Canada 


Cr1A MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, 
S. A. 


(organized 1913) 
Tacuba and 
Marconi Sts. 

City of Mexico 

Mexico 


Casualty Insurance 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


can best serve their clients’ 
interests by placing their 
surety bonds and casualty 
insurance in a company 
with— 


Long experience. 


A trained organization ca- 
pable of rendering prompt 
and efficient service before 
and after a loss occurs. 


Nation-wide facilities. 


A reputation for equitable 


treatment of its clients. 


Sound financial standing. 


We qualify to these require- 
ments and solicit an opportu- 
nity to serve. 
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N. Y. Legislative Committee Status 
By Don Holbrook, Albany 


Changes in two important committee 
chairmanships in the New York State 
Senate will be made when the legisla- 
ture reconvenes next January. Leon F. 
Wheatley, Republican of Hornell, chair- 
man of the Senate Insurance Committee, 
and John W. Gates of Chittenango, 
chairman of the committee on labor and 
industries (to which committee is re- 
ferred all workmen’s compensation bills) 
were not renominated, 

Senators Wheatley and Gates have 
been chairmen of their respective com- 
mittees for several years and were thor- 
oughly conversant with the scope of the 
bills which came before them, and the 
Senate will suffer a distinct loss by their 
failure to return to it. 

Based on the assumption that the Re- 
publicans carry the Senate at the fall 
elections the logical successor to Mr. 
Wheatley would be Senator Nelson W. 
Cheney of Erie County who is the sec- 
ond member on the committee as now 
constituted. Mr. Cheney will probably 
be named as chairman of Banks commit- 
tee, however, a post which he held in the 
Assembly previous to coming to the 


Senate, as William W. Campbell of Lock- 
port for many years chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banks committee will not be back at 
Albany in 1933. Next in order on the 
Senate Insurance committee is Freder- 
ick J. Slater of Rochester and Perley A. 
Pitcher of Watertown, , Mr. Pitcher is 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee and would probably wish to re- 
main as such. Just who will be selected 
as chairman of this committee is highly 
problematical. Of course, if the Demo- 
crats carry the Senate the chairman of 
the Insurance committee will undoubt- 
edly be Duncan T. O’Brien of New York 
City. 

The second Republican on the commit- 
tee on Labor and Industries is Leigh G. 
Kirkland, of Randolph, chairman of the 
committee on Agriculture. The third on 
the committee is George I. Thompson 
of Kings Park, for many years chair- 
man of the committee on Conservation. 
This would make the choice for chair- 
man of this committee logically develop 
upon Henry I. Patrie of Dolgeville, a 
prominent manufacturer who is fourth 
on the list of the committee as now con- 


stituted. If the Democrats carry the Sen- 
ate William T. Byrne of Albany or Jo- 
seph D. Nunan, Jr., of Douglaston would 
be in line for chairman of this commit- 
tee although it is believed that Senator 
}yrne on account of his length of serv- 
ice in the Senate would be entitled to 
be made chairman of the committee on 
Judiciary. 





AIRPLANE VERDICTS SUSTAINED 


Verdicts totaling $43,000 for relatives 
of five of thirteen people killed in an 
airplane crash at the Newark Airport 
on March 17, 1929, have been sustained 
by the New Jersey Supreme Court. A 
verdict of $46,000 awarded to a relative 
of one of those killed was reduced to 
$25,000. The court held that there was 
no error in the trial court in allowing a 
jury to determine negligence. 





BOND IS “INSURANCE” 


Court action upon a fidelity bond is 
legally considered as action upon an in- 
surance policy, and the plaintiff in a suit 
is entitled to the same preference as 
though it were literally an insurance pol- 
icy, according to the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court in New 
York Butchers’ Calfskin Association v. 
the Fidelity & Deposit. 











UNIFORMITY 





Uniform Underwriting Policies 


Uniformity is an outstanding characteristic of this institution. 


Its underwriting policies, while flexible enough to keep pace 


with the changing standards of modern progress, are firmly 


established. 


Changes, when necessary, are made gradually, 


orderly, without confusion or interruption to agency develop- 


ment, 


12 


Consistent progress, absence of radicalism, fixity of purpose 


are but a few of the advantages offered you by this institution, 


and are evidence of its DURABILITY. 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE 


CHICAGO 
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CASUALTY 
COMPANIES 


ILLINOIS 


U.S.F.&G. Head Pledges 
Support to Agents’ Ass’n 


OPTIMISTIC FIELD MESSAGE 
E. A. Davis Sees Casualty Business Re- 
adjusting Itself on Stronger Basis 


Than Ever In Its History 








A pledge of support to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents features 
an encouraging message this week from 
E. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States F. & G, to the field forces of 
that company through the: medium of 
the home office bulletin. President 
Davis refers to the friendly alliance be- 
tween the two organizations dating back 
to 1896 when both came into existence; 
that the U. S. F. & G. has exerted every 
endeavor to assist in bringing to ac- 
complishment the ideals of the National 
Association, stressing that right prin- 
principles in insurance underwriting will 
be constantly upheld and bad practices 
opposed. 

The U. S. F. & G. leader is glad to 
point to the signs of a gradual business 
recovery now in evidence. “Men seem 
to have a better mental attitude,” he 
says. Pointing to the strengthened po- 
sition of banks, the reversal of the gold 
movement to Europe, abatement in 
hoarding and decline in failures, he sees 
all such factors as indicative of the re- 
turn of stability; a time when “all of 
us should exert unusual energy if we are 
to do our part in the stimulation of 
business.” 


Improvement in Investment Portfolio 


Reflecting the improvement in secur- 
ity values since June 30 in the U. S. F. 
& G. portfolio Mr. Davis makes this 
observation: “Our agents will recall that 
in our June 30 statement, in which there 
were used amortization values for bonds 
and the U. S. Treasury Department valu- 
ation table for stocks, a footnote stated 
that had we used actual market valua- 
tions for stocks the total value of our 
securities would have shown an addi- 
tional shrinkage of $2,268,000. In view 
of the improvement in security values 
since June 30, that additional shrinkage 
of $2,268,000 has been eliminated and 
actual market prices of our stocks are 
about even with the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment valuations.” 

The U. S. F. & G. president also 
points to the feeling of the casualty- 
surety fraternity that the business is 
gradually being readjusted on a stronger 
basis than ever in its history. He admits 
that this readjustment is taking patience, 
courage and sagacity; that companies 
have been forced to revamp many of 
their traditions; that they have had to 
scrutinize sources of production and 
lines written, subjecting them to an acid 
test. He refers in particular to the com- 
pensation line, saying that “the attitude 
of this and other companies now is that 
it is an accommodation line and should 
be treated as such.” 

Mr. Davis views the rate-cutting prob- 
lem as yet to be solved. He said: “An 
agent may well be wary of a company 
that pays him excess commissions or al- 
lows him to cut rates, or writes business 
which he knows to be undesirable. Those 
are the visible signs of incompetent man- 
agement. Such an agent may like the 
favors, but they should put him on 
guard.” 


NEWARK SAFETY RECORDS 

Employes in fifteen industrial plants 
in and around Newark, N. J., have 
worked without a single accident since 
the first of the year, and thirty-two in- 
dustrial plants have perfect records for 
July, according to the Newark Safety 
Council. The accident frequency of all 
plants in the Council was 7.50 for the 
first half of the year and 5.87 for July. 


NEW VA. COMMISSIONER 
William H. Nickels, Jr., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Virginia Industrial 
Commission for the year beginning Oc- 
tober 1, succeeding Parke P. Deans who 
served in that capacity during the past 
twelve months. 
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Banditry Increase in London Brings New 
Insurance Covers and Protective Devices 


Increasing banditry on the streets of 
London has brought many ingenious de- 
vices into existence, and also some new 
insurance coverages. 

Hold-up insurance for charity workers 
who solicit contributions on the streets 
is being considered by one important 
charity organization which at its last 
meeting appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the rates for protecting the 
money obtained on the streets. At pres- 
ent the contributions are turned over at 
small depots into the charge of a single 
unprotected woman, who has to guard 
the money until a car comes to take the 
collections to headquarters. It is felt 
that in the interval there is grave danger 
of a “snatch and grab” raid. 

A device for a jeweler’s window has 
recently been demonstrated which when 
a glass window is broken sets off a siren, 
flashes a red light, blinds the bandit, and 
finally gases him, thus incapacitating him 
for a while. 

Scotland Yard “Egg Bombs” 

Scotland Yard’s Flying Squad has 
been equipped with 2,000 “egg-bombs” 
containing yellow and red ochre, which 
are to be thrown at a bandit car during 
a chase so that the escaping vehicle may 


be identified by police officers. When a 
policeman sees an ochre-splashed car he 
can immediately telephone to all police 
stations and have the roads blocked. If 
the Scotland Yard experiment is success- 
ful bombs will be issued to all the police 
force. 

The window device has recently been 
demonstrated to Lloyd’s underwriters, 
various insurance companies, Scotland 
Yard authorities and the National Asso- 
ciation of Goldsmiths. 

The sponsors of the apparatus explain 
its action thus: 

“When the window is broken an elec- 
trical contact sets the siren going, starts 
the warning light flashing, releases the 
gas, and sets free a cloud of smoke and 
gas which prevents the bandit from dis- 
tinguishing the contents of the window. 

“The gas has no corrosive action on 
the contents of the window and, in the 
majority of cases, can only affect the 
thief himself, because passers-by do not 
generally lean through a hole in a win- 
dow in which a bandit is stealing jew- 
elery. 

“Even if raiders reply by donning gas 
masks they will find that they will not be 
able to see.” 





Nat'l Surety Managers’ Meeting 


(Continued from Page 40) 


ever as he presided over the opening ses- 
sion on Tuesday which was followed by 
luncheon in the Lawyers’ Club. Then 
came E. M. Allen’s opportunity as presi- 
dent of the company to talk heart-to- 
heart with the managers. They were 
cheered when he said the business was 
now facing a time when “we can begin 
slowly but laboriously to make some re- 
covery”; appreciated the significance of 
his statement that 1929 prosperity is not 
going to return; shared with him the 
hope that some profit on surety business 
is now in sight after three years of 
heavy losses. 


Attitude on Contract Bond 
Submissions 


Mr. Allen minced no words in giving 
the home office attitude on acceptance of 
business, particularly in contract bond 
lines, urging the managers to be on the 
lookout for young, progressive contrac- 
tors “on the way up” rather than old 
timers whose financial security is ques- 
tionable. He seconded the suggestion 
made by Mr. Joyce that in submitting 
business to the home office “don’t gloss 
over weaknesses in the effort to get lines 
accepted.” In his opinion any contract 
bond that relies entirely upon the in- 
demnity in the underwriting is not a 
good bond. “A contractor should be able 
to stand on his own feet financially and 
not depend upon indemnitors,” he 
stressed, 

Although not discouraging any man- 
ager in his personal quest for business 
Mr. Allen urged that his biggest objec- 
tive now agency-wise was to produce 
producers, especially young men who 
had the vision and daring to overcome 
depression obstacles. He thought it la- 
mentable that “many agents today were 
living on premiums when they should be 
living on commissions”; that with agency 
mergers inevitable every effort should be 
made to combine the financially weak 
with the strong offices. 


New Agency Blood Desired 


“Keep an eye out for the new agencies 
coming into the picture,” he urged. “We 
want the new blood that the agency 
business must have if companies and 
agencies are to survive. It’s your re- 
spons-bility to help these youngsters 
grow, instill in them some _ surety 
knowledge that will help them in their 
selling; then you will be doing a con- 
Structive work. 


Following up Mr. Joyce’s suggestion 
that the managers spend more time “out 
on the street” Mr. Allen recommended 
that the day’s program be so well or- 
ganized .that two hours at least could 
be set apart for such contacting with 
specific visits in mind rather than hit or 
miss calls. “Be your own slave driver,” 
was his terse suggestion. Speaking of 
production possibilities the National 
Surety president, once an agent himself, 
said that a close watch should be kept 
on bond requirements of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., home loan banks and 
agricultural associations. “Many bonds 
will have to be written for receivers of 
closed banks,” he predicted, although his 
general view of the banking picture was 
that the business would not be as ful- 
some as in past years. 

Before closing Mr. Allen discussed 
hidden losses in banks which have not 
yet developed; urged the fullest co-op- 
eration of the managers with the home 
office claim department in salvage re- 
coveries; spoke critically on violations of 
authority and cut-rate company activi- 
ties. In a frank expression of opinion 
on branch office costs the National 
Surety managers were complimented for 
their efforts in keeping such costs down. 
In connection with commissions to 
agents Mr. Allen declared that full com- 
mission should not be paid unless it was 
earned; that payments should be put on 
a regulated basis which plan is in keep- 
ing with the new program of the surety 
acquisition cost regulation already oper- 
ating in New York, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, and soon to come 
in Illinois. 


Other Speakers; Those Attending 


In addition to Messrs. Joyce and Allen 
the managers heard from Vice-Presi- 
dents Clark, Millikan, Algire, Deming, 
Abrahams, Johnson, Adams and Sands. 
There were also sessions with the claim 
and agency departments. Those attend- 
ing included: 

C. H. Allen, Montreal; F. A. Brinkman, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Warren Curtis, Richmond; I. D. 
Davis, Parkersburg; C. M. Evans, Harrisburg; 
A. E. Fuller, Chicago; T. E. Griffin, Detroit; 
Dudley Griffith, Indianapolis; George Heaton, 
Louisville; Harry Levey, Greensboro; Fred Liles, 
Omaha; W. L. McCalley, Jr., Atlanta; B. J. 
Nietschmann, Milwaukee; A. W. Rankin, New- 
ark; D. W. Speidel, Pittsburgh; C. G. Strick- 
land, Jacksonville; I. J. Talbott, Kansas City, 
Kans.; C. C. Thom, Los Angeles, and R. C. 
Tredway, Columbus. 


Gen’ Brokers 


(Continued from Page 40) 


licensed in New York, complaints of un- 
professional conduct are relatively few. 
He added: “What there are, however, 
are of sufficient importance to cause such 
an organization as yours to examine 
fundamental causes and see if some im- 
provement is not in order.” 


Scores Improper Handling of Premiums 


Mr. Van Schaick emphasized that be- 

tween 80 and 90% of the complaints 
against brokers received by the Insur- 
ance Department have to do with the 
improper handling of premium moneys. 
“Hard times and economic pressure are 
the basic causes,” he stressed. “Some- 
times a broker uses one fund easily col- 
lected to carry along someone who is 
behind in payment. Oftener the broker 
anticipates collections by using trust 
funds personally that he expects to easily 
repay. When the practice is once started 
it is apt to be extended. Sooner or later 
it leads to disaster. 
_ “This precise tendency has been seen 
in the legal profession. The mingling 
of clients’ moneys with legal funds was 
at the bottom of the majority of com- 
plaints against lawyers. As a result there 
grew up the rule now almost with the 
force of statute that clients’ moneys and 
personal funds must be kept in separate 
accounts. Since this has become the ac- 
cepted practice among lawyers a marked 
improvement has been noted.” 

Superintendent Van Schaick suggest- 
ed that the association give attention to 
the desirability of the practice of separ- 
ate bank accounts for its members. “The 
moral overstrain which comes in time of 
great economic pressure is human,” he 
said. “No one has greater sympathy than 
I for the man who slips. Nevertheless 
the statutory requirement as to trust- 
worthiness is mandatory. Public protec- 
tion requires that a licensed broker shall 
be certified by the Superintendent of In- 
surance to be not only competent but 
trustworthy. Every broker who fails to 
properly account for premiums injures 
the entire profession. If you can lessen 
this injury by inaugurating a practice 
that will help brokers keep their accounts 
straight you will have done a worth- 
while work.” 


Sees Survival of Fittest Now 

The Superintendent was glad to note 
that in the matter of ethics progress has 
been made. He looked upon the present 
economic situation as a test of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, saving that there is 
not enough business to go around and 
that the broker who best performed his 
duties to his clients would get and hold 
the business. In this connection he 
warned the brokers against indulgence 
in half truths, emphasizing that the man 
who “gets by” with a half truth has only 
an ephemeral advantage. 

The annual gathering wound up with 
the gracious word of greeting by Wil- 
liam Schiff, president, Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association, who said that the din- 
ner was another proof that the mem- 
bers of the General Brokers’ Association 
can co-operate with each other in ar- 
ranging and attending “the largest an- 
nual dinner of its kind in brokerage 
circles.” Mr. Schiff thought that the at- 
tendance of company executives indi- 
cated their readiness to co-operate with 
the organization and he hoped that “you 
will consider my presence here as the 
expressed purpose of the members of the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association to co- 
operate earnestly with you at all times.” 

A specific suggestion made by Mr. 
Schiff for the good of the profession 
was that some way should be found to 
absorb the many new brokers being li- 
censed; that some kind of a preliminary 
training be given them before they can 
be considered as qualified to offer serv- 
ice to the public. 





NAZI PARTY FORMS COMPANY 

The National Socialist (Nazi) Party 
in Germany, headed by Hitler, has 
formed a health insurance company for 
its members. 


F. & C. NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 


Pays $25 Weekly Up to 200 Weeks and 
$15,000 Cash Settlement Beyond This 
Point for Total Disability 

The Fidelity & Casualty came out this 
week with a new accident policy known 
as the Special Maximum Benefit con- 
tract which will pay $25 weekly income 
while totally disabled up to 200 weeks 
and $15,000 cash settlement if perma- 
nently disabled beyond 200 weeks. 
Partial disability weekly for fifty-two 
weeks ranges from $6.25 to $18.75. In 
case of death resulting from bodily. in- 
jury the policy pays $5,000 and indem- 
nity in case of loss of limbs and sight 
ranges from $15,000 for loss of both 
hands or both feet to $3,750 for loss of 
thumb and index finger of either hand. 
From the date of the accident to date 
of any of the specific losses covered the 
F. & C. will pay $25 additional weekly in- 
demnity for total disability. 

If the injury should result in a frac- 
ture, dislocation or other specified injury 
the policyholder has the choice of a fixed 
lump sum (in accordance with the sched- 
ule in the policy) in lieu of weekly in- 
demnity up to $320. Medical and sur- 
gical features include payment of sur- 
geon’s fees up to $100; hospital charges 
or nurse’s fees (in addition to surgeon's 
fees) $25 weekly for fifteen weeks, and 
if injuries do not disable, physician’s or 
surgeon's fees will be paid up to $25. 
The policy provides the usual aerial trav- 
el coverage. In case of an accident the 
F. & C. will pay up to $100 to place pol- 
icyholder in the care of friends. 

The clause in the policy on total and 
permanent disability reads as follows: 

“Tf the insured suffers total disability for the 
period of 200 consecutive weeks, and if at the 
end of the said period the insured is totally and 
permanently disabled, as the direct result of the 
bodily injury causing the said 200 weeks’ disa- 
bility, and is thereby permanently incapable of 
engaging in any occupation or employment for 
wage or profit, the company, in addition to the 
weekly indemnity paid under article 3, will pay 
the insured $15,000.” 








FORFEITS N. J. CHARTER 





Dentists’ & Physicians of America, Pro- 
posed Jersey City Co., Fails to Com- 
ply With State’s Requirements 

The Dentists’ & Physicians of Amer- 
ica, located in Jersey City, N. J., has been 
compelled to forfeit its charter to do 
business in New Jersey because its pro- 
moters have been unable to comply with 
the state’s insurance law requirements. 
The company, incorporated in October, 
1931, expected to start active operations 
within two months after incorporation. 
Malpractice insurance was to have been 
written at rates lower than those of other 
companies. A circular, sent out to all 
dentists and doctors at the time of or- 
ganization, said in part: 

“The purpose of the company is to de- 
fend and indemnify its policyholders 
against any claim or suit for damage for 
malpractice, error or mistake, based on 
professional services rendered or. which 
should have been rendered. 

“This organization aims to be more 
than merely an insurance company. We 
have the interest of both professions in 
mind at all times, and mean to maintain 
their high standard by disposing of all 
claims in a diplomatic manner and with 
out the unmerited publicity and notoriety 
which tends so to degrade this high 
standard.” The company had planred to 
write malpractice with limits from $5,000 
to $250,000. 

The officers of the company were Ir 
Aaron Gelber, president; Dr. Danie! Gel- 
ber, treasurer, and Dr. Louis Gelber, sec- 
retary. They may apply for a new char- 
ter in the near future. 


Sympathy is being expressed to Vice- 
President James H. Coburn of the Trav- 
elers Indemnity in the sudden death of 
his wife last week. Besides her husband 
Mrs. Coburn left a son, James S. Co- 
burn, and two daughters, Miss Mary 
Sage and Miss Lillian Esther. Funeral 
was held last Friday at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Hartford. 
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including men and women, doctors, law- 
years, and laymen. In other cities, too, 
there are many under arrest an fraud 
charges. 

The fake accident racket Major Ca- 
vanaugh said involves self-inflicted in- 
juries by members of the gangs which 
then report automobile accident claims 
to the companies. For years these crooks 
have been collecting thousands of dollars 
from insurance companies and thereby 
forcing honest assured to stand the cost 
through high insurance rates. 

The speaker cited the case of one man 
who had over thirty successful claims 
against various companies before he was 
caught. He practised the “tack collector” 
racket. In his youth he had swallowed 
a tack which lodged harmlessly in the 
fleshy part of his stomach. Later he be- 
gan the habit of taking meals at restau- 
rants, suddenly complaining of swallow- 
ing something hard and then having the 
tack discovered by X-ray examination. 
Claims were readily paid until their fre- 
quency ultimately led to an investigation 
and the arrest of the claimant. 

Mr. Cavanaugh hopes ultimately for 
a nationwide claim service to be used as 
a clearing house for loss information and 
as a means for catching those who are 
repeaters on claims. He said it was up 
to the local agents to be pioneers in their 
communities in teaching the public its 
responsibility to exercise care against 
readily acepting exeraggerated and fake 
claims as honest losses. It is his belief 
that exeraggeration of claims is a great- 
er racket than the actual framing of 
automobile and other accidents. 


Stoeckel on Reduction of Accidents 


_Mr. Stoeckel, motor vehicle commiss- 
ioner, while not an agent or member of 
state association, is extremely popular 
among agents because of his splendid 
work to curtail automobile accidents and 
is always invited to speak at meetings 
of the Connecticut organization. He 
talked last Thursday on contributions of 
the motor vehicle department to safe 
driving and reduction of accidents. 

As a first step to keep accidents down 
Mr. Stoeckel said that his department 
gives close attention to the examination 
of applicants for drivers licenses. Not 
only must each applicant demonstrate a 
knowledge of driving but he or she must 
satisfy the examiner as to correct men- 
tal reaction to given situations. Those 
who fail by a small margin to pass the 
requirements are allowed to operate cars 
with the promise that they be examined 
again within a short time to see whether 
the errors noted have been corrected. 
The making of good roads and their 
marking as to directions, etc., also serve 
to guide car drivers away from accident 
possibilities. 

The Connecticut Motor Vehicle De- 
partment is working with organized driv- 
ers such as bus, taxi and commercial 
operators to raise the standard of driv- 
ers. The department has also issued a 
pamphlet for all drivers explaining the 
state’s automobile laws. School children, 
too, are being taught the fundamentals 
of public relations Mr. Stoeckel said so 
that they will be better prepared for au- 
tomobile driving when they reach the 
proper age. 

The commissioner explained the police 
teletype system maintained with the pol- 
ice of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts so that al- 
most instantly data on car identifications 
can be supplied when requested. This 
‘has tended to reduce automobile theft 
materially. The Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment likewise gives serious consideration 
to thousands of complaints received from 
citizens with respect to car operators, 
thus in every way trying to curb reck- 
less and careless driving which ultimately 
leads to bad accidents. 

57% of Cars Insured 

President North in his presidential re- 
port told the meeting that 57% of the 
pleasure cars in Connecticut were in- 
sured, 37% with National Bureau com- 


panies and about 20% with other types 
of carriers. Nationally only 26.6% of the 
pleasure cars are covered for casualty 
risks. In Connecticut the automobile 
registration this year to date was 327,- 
754 cars compared with 354,037 for all 
1931. Telling why the number of cars 
insured in Connecticut was about twice 
the national average Mr. North said: 

“The reason is undoubtedly due to 
congestion of population, financial re- 
sponsibility act and a higher degree of 
insurance-mindedness. Also possibly the 
agents are more thorough in their can- 
vass, more enlightening in their presen- 
tation. The fact remains, however, with 
decreased registration and increased 
rates justified by experience, that the 
agent’s task is to be increasingly more 
difficult unless we can improve the ex- 
perience with resultant lower rates. The 
challenge is there and I hope we will 
not be found wanting.” 

E. Sanford Brown of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity in Bridgeport spoke 
briefly of the formation of the Insur- 
ance Adjusters Association of Fairfield 
County which is aiming to solve by co- 
operation some problems facing casualty 
adjusters. 

Mr. North of New Haven, chairman of 
the agents’ fire and casualty prevention 
committee, said the association stands 
solidly behind Commissioner Stoeckel in 
his campaign for greater highway safety. 
He asked the agents to give the Motor 
Vehicle Department full support in leg- 
islative battles. He also hoped that all 
local boards would foster active casualty 
committees which would co-operate with 
chambers of commerce and other civic 
bodies working to promote accident re- 
duction. 





CHASING “AMBULANCE CHASERS” 
Hudson County Bar Association in New 
Jersey Watching Suspects; Three 
Convicted and Jailed 

Disbarment of lawyers involved in 
“ambulance-chasing” schemes is the ob- 
ject of a present drive by the Hudson 
County Bar Association of New Jersey, 
where three convictions for ambulance- 
chasing have recently been made under 
a new law which went into effect the first 
of this year. 

Recorder Alfred E. Modarelli, presi- 
dent of the North Hudson Lawyers’ 
Club, says that a ring of operators has 
been uncovered by investigations. A 
number of names of suspected ambulance 
chasers have been given to the ethics 
committee of the Hudson County Asso- 
ciation, which is watching the suspects. 

The three men who were convicted in 
the last three months were each sen- 
tenced to ninety days in jail. A fourth 
man jumped bail and fled to New York. 
Activity of the police, insurance inves- 
tigators and the ethics committee 
brought about the arrests. 





RECIPROCAL’S TROUBLES 
Gibraltar Casualty Sued For Rent After 


hanging Headquarters in 
Los Angeles 

The Gibraltar Casualty Association, au- 
tomobile reciprocal which is connected 
with the Gibraltar Automobile Club of 
Los Angeles, is being sued for rentals 
due on its former offices. At the same 
time the reciprocal received a stay of ten 
days in a damage suit against it by Earl 
C. Nelson. 

The Gibraltar originally had headquar- 
ters in Glendale, Cal., but moved to 1237 
South Olive Street, Los Angeles. A few 
weks ago it changed to the Beaver-Bur- 
ton building. The Van Nuys Investment 
Co., which owned the Olive Street build- 
ing, is now suing for rental due under a 
two year lease to Marvin Smith, attor- 
ney-in-fact for the association. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN ACCIDENTS 


Ten Occurring per 100,000 School Days, 
Nat’l Safety Council Finds; British 
Vacation Deaths Reported 
A final summary of student accidents 
in the United States made by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the last school 
year shows that there were about ten 
per 100,000 student-days, and that on the 
average each accident resulted in three 
days’ absence from school for the stu- 
dent injured. This record is somewhat 
better than that for the preceding school 
year, but it shows that there is still much 
to be done in training pupils to avoid 

accidents. 

Strange to say, January had the few- 
est accidents, while April had the most. 
Sixth grade pupils had the highest acci- 
dent frequency, with the fifth grade 
next. The experience of most schools 
seemed to be alike, although each com- 
munity would have certain problems 
more important than the average. 

In Great Britain during the vacation 
months of July and August there were 
200 children killed in street accidents. 
This, however, is a decrease in propor- 
tion to the number of adult fatalities 
during the same time, which was 800. 
Three-quarters of the accidents could 
have been avoided by observance of the 
Highway Code, according to the National 
Safety First Association, which has 
helped reduce the total in recent years. 

The most serious day for street acci- 
dents in Great Britain is Saturday, the 
least serious Sunday. 





$12,000 COMPENSATION AWARD 





Widow of Late Dale Jackson, Famous 
Endurance Aviator, Gets Verdict of 
Commission Against Airplane Co. 

A workman’s compensation award of 
$12,000 has been made to Mrs. Dale 
Jackson by the Missouri Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. This large 
award was for the death of Dale Jack- 
son, famous aviator who with Forest 
O’Brine in 1929 established a world’s rec- 
ord for endurance refueling flying. Jack- 
son, twenty-five years old, was killed 
while stunting a light airplane at the 
All-American Air Races at Miami, Fla., 
last January. The employer affected by- 
the award is the Curtiss-Wright Air- 

plane Co. 

There was a considerable contest in 
the case as to whether Jackson had been 
employed to stunt the airplane, an am- 
phibian type developed by Walter Beech, 
former president of the company. Refe- 
ree Albert J. Grass held that a verbal 
contract had been made “to put the plane 
through difficult maneuvers, which would 
attract favorable notice to it before an 
air-minded public.” The commission also 
found that Beech had paid on behalf of 
the company Jackson’s funeral expenses 
amounting to $2,500. 





HURT AT BRITISH SPORTS 





Successful Appeal of Auto Racing Club 
When Man Was Injured 
in a Race 

Lords Justice Scrutton, Greer and 
Slesser, in the British Court of Appeal, 
have allowed the appeal of the Brook- 
lands Auto Racing Club against a jury’s 
verdict and judgment for £988 ($4,940) 
entered by Justice McCardie, the best 
known judge sitting in the British 
courts. 

The substance of the judgment is that 
people who go to watch auto racing, foot- 
ball, cricket matches, golf or flying must 
expect to run a certain risk of being hit 
by a ball or a car or an airplane and 
must not expect to be compensated if 
they are hit. Most American decisions 
are just the opposite. 

The action was brought by Lieutenant 
Christopher Hall, who claimed damages 
for injuries suffered by him owing to the 
club’s alleged negligence. During a race 
on May 9, 1930, two cars collided and 
one of them hit Lieutenant Hall. It 
broke his left leg and caused other in- 
juries. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








JAILING MANY FRAUDS 


Casualty Claim Fakers Being Caught All 
Over Country; 22 Arrested in Port- 
land, Ore.; Mass. Activity 

A country-wide drive to stop fraudu- 
lent claims in the casualty field has net- 
ted many arrests recently. The latest 
result was the arrest of twenty-two per- 
sons in a Portland, Ore., gang. Simul- 
taneously six were arrested in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

To date seventy-six people have been 
apprehended, exclusive of Massachusetts 
where a special investigation has been 
under way for a year. These include 
twenty-seven at Rochester, N. Y.; three 
in Buffalo, three more at Albany, three 
at Syracuse, and eleven in Detroit. In 
Hudson County, N. J., where a drive is 
now on against ambulance chasing, a 
private detective was sentenced to ninety 
days in jail for such activity. 

In Massachusetts claim activities of 
2.500 persons are being investigated by 
the commissioner. Six attorneys have 
been disbarred, four others suspended 
and six who have been recommended 
for disbarment are awaiting the action 
of the Supreme Court. Of twenty-nine 
persons arrested for defrauding insur- 
ance companies, during the investigation, 
eight have been convicted and sentenced, 
six acquited, and fifteen cases are pend- 
ing. 








UNEXPECTED LIABILITY 





Sureties on Michigan City Treasurers 
May Be Held if Officials Do Not 
Press for Tax Payments 

Surety companies may be held liable 
under public official bonds in cases where 
city treasurers have not worked diligent- 
ly to secure payment of taxes, accord- 
ing to the Michigan Supreme Court’s 
decision in a suit by the Lansing Board 
of Education against the city. No sure- 
ty bond was mentioned but if the city 
is held liable for failure to collect taxes, 
presumably the city would pass the claim 
on to the treasurer’s bond, the Michi- 
gan Surety. The present decision mere- 
lv upheld the board’s right to sue the 
citv. 

The court finds that the city is re- 
sponsible to the board of education for 
collecting school taxes and that the board 
has a right of action if “earnest efforts” 
are not put forth by the city treasurer 
toward collecting the entire tax due. 
Mere reception of such taxes as are 
brought to the treasurer’s office does ‘not 
constitute discharge of duty, it is held. 

Walter Lewis. secretary of the Michi- 
ean Surety, believes that no liabilitv will 
fall on the company due to the fact that 
the treasurer was prevented hv the c'tv 
from collecting from certain firms which 
would fail if compelled to pay the taxes. 





NOT A PREFERRED CLAIM 

The New York State statute making 
workmen’s compensation premiums pre- 
ferred claims in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, which went into effect April 20, 
1931, does not affect premiums on poli- 
cies issued before that date to insureds 
now bankrupt, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the eastern district of 
New York has held in the matter of 
Nathan Straus, Inc., bankrupt, the in- 
surer being the Butchers Mutual Cas 
ualty of New York. 





ANNUAL DANCE DECEMBER 2 

The tenth annual dance of the New 
York staff of the Independence Indem- 
nity will be held Friday evening, Decer- 
ber 2. W. F. Casey, accident and health 
manager, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, 
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